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Notes of the Week 


T is felt by many that Mr. Edward Lyttelton on 
more than one occasion has been unwise in his 
action as Head Master of Eton. The peculiar 

hardship in the recent case of expulsion is that at Eton, 
and at most schools, this form of punishment is re- 
served for vicious crime, which, it is perfectly obvious, 
was not present in the instance we are referring to. 
The stigma of expulsion is very apt to stick, and people 
cannot be expected to remember the nature of a par- 
ticular offence for which a boy has been expelled; that 
is why, in our opinion, it is so exceedingly unfair to 
award a punishment usually reserved for cases of 
vicious conduct where the misconduct is really in the 
nature of insubordination, coupled with a large per- 
centage of boyish adventure. We feel that the inatter 
should not be allowed to rest where it is. Old 
Etonians, and parents of possible future Etonians, 
cannot avoid the thought that, charming and honourable 
gentleman as he is, Mr. Edward Lyttelton has made it 
apparent, not, unfortunately, in an isolated case, that 
he is not the right man in the right place as Head 
Master of Eton. We wish that something of the 
manly and common-sense summary jurisdiction exer- 
cised with consummate justice and tact by the Rev. 
Edmund Warre, now the Provost of Eton, had been 
observable in dealing with the case of this young boy. 
It is one thing to punish a youthful offender 








adequately ; it is quite another to mete out punishment 


of such a nature as is adapted to stain his character for 
life. 


Little did we think, when we reviewed a few months 
ago Mr. Gribble’s Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
that so shortly afterwards another tragic event would 
occur in the ill-fated family of the Habsburgs. It is 
no doubt possible to overrate the political consequences 
of the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand; 
but there is no doubt that he was in closer touch with 
the Kaiser, and a keener sympathiser with that 
monarch’s views, than can be truly said of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. We have diplomatic confirmation 
of the view that the late Archduke favoured a 
more active policy than did the Emperor in 
the recent struggles in the Balkans, and it is an 
cpinion authoritatively held that had the Archduke oc- 
cupied the throne, a European war would have been 
almost inevitable. [hose who are in the inner circle 
are aware that the Archduke could not look forward to 
any long lease of life, as he was a victim to the fell 
malady of consumption. In the event, however, of the 
present Emperor living for some years, the late Arch- 
duke would have filled an hiatus—for at least a time 
—with mellow judgment and ripened experience. The 
present position cannot be said to be a favourable one 
as regards the peace of Europe; the element of un- 
certainty in policy is a dangerous factor, and there can 
be no certainty when a young man who has not been 
trained in statecraft, and who is not versed in the 
various influences which guide the decisions of Courts 
and Cabinets, may succeed in the near future to a posi- 
tion full of peril and bristling with difficulties. 


Mr. Lloyd George has made confusion worse con- 
founded in business circles by his hopeless Budget 
muddle. We know of one company which was about 
to send out dividend warrants deducting income tax 
on the basis of the first edition of the Budget; it went 
to the trouble and cost of revising the whole thing in 
accordance with the second edition; and before the war- 
rants could actually go out, the third edition was 
sprung upon a bewildered world. No Government ever 
had less consistency of purpose; no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ever played ducks and drakes with financial 
interests as Mr. Lloyd George has done. Miaunisters 
have been consistent in only one thing : their determina- 
tion not to surrender their portfolios. They turn 
loyalists into rebels, and business into chaos; they in- 
troduce amending Bills to the Finance Bill and the 
Home Rule Bill; they keep everyone on tenterhooks, 
and they treat the difficulties for which they are re- 
sponsible as though the business of Government were 
a joke. In their hands it has become a tragedy. 


No neater object-lesson on the mischief worked by 





the attacks on the landowner has been provided than 
the example given by Lord Hythe on Monday. The 
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Budget of 1910 was bad enough; the backdoor inquisi- 
tion called the Land Inquiry was worse; and the addi- 
tions to the super-tax have proved the last straw. Mr. 
Lloyd George imposes burdens without the least idea 
of, or regard to, the fairness or unfairness of any 
scheme which may commend itself to his ignorance. 
Lord Hythe’s money, which he has put into an English 
estate, is derived from a business in Sardinia. He has 

chosen to give the people of Sussex the benefit of 
- wealth which in strict equity should be spent among 
‘the people of Sardinia. His gross income from his 
estate is £4,000 per annum; his net income from the 
estate is, say, 41,250. Mr. Lloyd George taxes him 
10 per cent. on £3,000 a year he does not receive. He 
has had enough of it, and is selling 958 acres. Mr. 
Lloyd George draws £5,000 a year; Lord Hythe would 
not only not give him £500 a year; he would not em- 
ploy him at all in any post of his business. Is there a 
business man who would? And yet he is allowed to 
control a Budget of £200,000,000. 


London has been like a tropical city these last few 
days—and appropriately. The Rubber Exhibition and 
the Tropical Agricultural Congress between them have 
turned the Metropolis into a rendezvous of tropical ex- 
perts, scientists, planters, manufacturers, and others. 
Never before have there been so many representatives 
of the tropics in London at one time. Interest has been 
divided between the Rubber Exhibition and Confer- 
ences at Islington and the Tropical Conference at South 
Kensington. These functions are doing much to bring 
home to the people of Great Britain, not merely the 
enormous responsibility which rests on those who have 
the control of the tropics in their keeping, but the 
illimitable wealth in the shape of rubber, cocoanuts, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, and the rest, which tropical nature 
offers for exploitation by the science (and too frequently 
the company promoter) of the West. The Rubber Ex- 
hibition is at once a triumph of organisation and a 
revelation, and a study of the multifarious items of 
interest will lend point to Professor Wyndham Dun- 
stan’s plea for the founding of a British Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture. 


_ If we may judge by the remarks made by different 
teachers at the meeting of the Classical Association at 
Bedford College, the teaching of the classics must be 
in many cases a trying process. Mr. Livingston, one 
of Oxford’s foremost scholars, stated that if we take 
ten schoolboys who have had a classical education and 
ask them what was the religion of Horace, the chances 
are that from six no answer willcome. “In spite of lec- 
tures,’’ he continued, “ interest in the classics, stimulat- 
ing teachers and the rest, we do not really succeed in 
getting the contents of the classics inside our pupils’ 
heads. They miss almost entirely that revelation of 
the human heart which is the core of literature.’? The 
reason for this is alleged to be that the power of 
appreciating great works may come when a pupil is 





older, for life is the best teacher of literature; but of 
life as yet he has seen nothing. It is ridiculous, after 
ten years’ study of Latin and Greek, if a boy has no 
idea of what is meant by romantic, classical, realism, 
fancy, imagination. 


Canon Cruickshank, from his remarks which fol- 
lowed, seemed to suggest that much of the difficulty of 
teaching the classics to English boys arises from the 
peculiar sense of humour which distinguishes our youth- 
ful barbarians alike from adults and from other 
nations. It would seem that if schoolboys are to read 
with understanding what will make them cheerful, they 
might begin with Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and pro- 
ceed to Llorente’s description of the Inquisition. Seri- 
ously, the whole discussion seems to point to the fact 
that the later in his life that we can begin to teach the 
classics to a boy, consistently with shaping him eventu- 
ally into a good scholar, the greater will be our success. 


The new quarterly magazine with the explosive title 
has several mysterious lines in its prospectus, and it is 
rather difficult to gather precisely the objects of its 
existence. “Blast is created,’’ we read, “to make the 
rich of the community shed their education skin, to des- 
troy politeness, standardisation and academic, that is 
civilised, vision.’’ Our politeness, for the moment, is in 
danger of being destroyed ; but we will restrain the lan- 
guage which might appeal to the authorities of this 
remarkable magazine until we have gained a few more 
details. The list of contributors does not strike us as 
very hopeful; but since revolution and rebellion and 
doubt all have their healthy aspect in that they are 
signs of vigorous life, our fears may perhaps be un- 
warranted. The difficulty with most ‘‘artistic’’ revolu- 
tionaries, we find, is that they often are blind to 
humour ; they do not know when they cease to be useful 
and become merely amusing. Let the choice spirits who 
now have a flag of their own be careful lest they wave 
it too energetically. So many promising young things 
have started bravely on a course of wild reform and 
come to grief! 


We regret to announce the death of the Reverend 
Alfred Thomas Scrope Goodrick, M.A., Rector of 


Winterbourne, on Friday, June 19. Mr. Goodrick, an ; 
able scholar and brilliant writer, was one of the original © 


founders of THE ACADEMY, to whose columns he has 
from time to time contributed reviews, 
recently. He also wrote for Blackwood’s, The Corn- 
hill, and other magazines. One of his best pieces of 


some quite © 





Pe. ee 





work was a translation, very cleverly done, of Von © 


Grimmelshausen’s “Simplex Simplicissimus,’’ a satire 


on the demoralised state of society during the Thirty 
Not long ago he published an able com- © 
Mr. Goodrick ~ 


Years’ War. 
mentary on the “Wisdom of Solomon.”’ 


was a Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and at 
one time an examiner in the Classical Honour Schools. 
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The Atonement | 


BEYOND all thought, whose swift or tangled ways 
Are paths about the doorway of your heart: 

Beyond the touch of sense, whose heavenly maze 
Leads where the everlasting gateways part, 

I stand and meet your spirit face to face, 
Wrapped in that white, still tongue of living fire 
Which is the crown and summit of all desire, 

Being love set free from bonds of time and space. 


Here is my wholeness: here my ‘‘wherefore born’’ - 
Here love and life and death no more contend : 
Here faith’s poor shivering garment drops outworn, 

And old contentious reason makes an end. 
I die: you live. You die: I live in you, 
And love and death and life make all things new. 
MAx PLOWMAN. 





Fear and Love 


‘*MAN, behold and hark!”’ 
Whispered Fear. 

Serpents in the dark 
Glided near, 

And restless grew the night 
With thin cries 

And the keen, stealthy light 
Of watching eyes. 


‘*Man, behold and hark!’’ 
Whispered Love. 
Branches, tender, dark, 
Leaned above, 
And nightingales that throng 
Elm and yew 
Sang the clear stars along 
The whole night through. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 





The Vagaries of Life Insurance 


Y experience of Life Insurance is almost life- 
I long, although, except as a lawyer, I have had 
no intimate knowledge of various offices. The views 
which are held by directors and others connected with 
the business are very diverse; and this is not to be 
wondered at when the commercial character of the 
business is remembered. In elemental commercialism 
the two minds are always met with: minds which are 
eminently cautious and conservative, and minds which 
will greatly dare, and may therefore be called specu- 
lative. All the great offices can furnish instances where 


the greatest possible precautions were taken—medical 
examinations, actuarial calculations, and the rest of it 
—and where all these elaborate precautions were found 
to be utterly untrustworthy in the result. 
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When a doctor declares a case to be hopeless, those 


who love the patient begin to be cheerful; and as 
medical men enter very largely into the scheme of life 
insurance, no would-be insurer need despair because the 
society’s doctor happens, like inferior mortals, to be 
troubled on the day of examination with liver ailment. 
Poor man, he is nervous; and if he passes a case where 
the symptoms seem to resemble his own, he thinks that 
condign punishment will be meted out to him by his 
employers, the directors of his society. What nonsense 
it all is! A leading solicitor, and director of some of 
the largest Insurance Companies in London, told me 
that a huge fortune could be amassed by insuring with- 
out examination every individual as he passed along, 
say, Fleet Street. 

I think we must introduce a saving clause here; be- 
cause, if such a custom came to be known as operative, 
there would be a great gathering of the lame, the halt, 
and the blind during the hours when the healthy mem- 
bers of the community were engaged on their various 
avocations. Such, of course, was not my friend’s 
meaning. What he meant was that, if at haphazard 
on any particular day you were to go into a thronged 
thoroughfare and insure every passer-by, the harvest 
you would reap would bea rich one. The archives of 
every insurance office are full of cases which have been 
refused after examination, and in a large percentage 
of instances the rejected lives have reached to quite 
unusual longevity—‘‘as the fox thrives best when he 
is banned.”’ 

Only to-day I was told of a typical case. A very 
well-known solicitor offered himself for examination 
some thirty or forty years before his death, which took 
place at the ripe age of eighty-six; he was promptly re- 
jected as uninsurable—not at the age of eighty-six, but, 
shall we say, at the age of forty-six. From our own 
experience we think that the employment of a youthful 
doctor is not advisable. His knowledge or his skill may 
be equal, or even superior, to that of his senior, but he is 
not unnaturally nervous and fearful of responsibility, 
whereas the older man has a record behind him, and in 
case of error—which can never be affirmed in advance 
where life is concerned—he can boldly face a board of 
directors, who would not often have the courage to sug- 
gest that the opinion at which he had arrived was not 
the best one in the circumstances of the moment. 

Life Insurance, it must be admitted by all, is a boon 
to humanity, and it does seem a drawback that restric- 
tions which experience has shown to have little value 
should bar the door to many who would like to benefit 

‘by it. So far as I know, societies which are not too 
strict in their methods are equally prosperous with those 
which are unwilling to incur even a reasonable risk. 
It is perfectly true that some would-be insurers must of 
necessity be rejected on examination, but many cases 
which are known to all have the stigma of rejection put 
upon them when the event has proved that it has been 
entirely unmerited. Such are the views of one of the 
uninitiated ; it will be interesting to learn how far they 
are open to criticism. 
CECIL COWPER. 
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Eminent Bookmen and their 
Opinions 


III.—MR. J. M. DENT. 


T would hardly be an exaggeration to describe Mr. 
J. M. Dent as the most triumphant optimist of his 
time. We are often called upon, when certain contem- 
porary careers in literature and journalism are under 
review, to admire the cleverness which set itself to 
minister to the vast classes of new readers created as a 
result of the establishment of compulsory education a 
generation and more ago, by supplying them with the 
kind of reading matter which was rather cynically as- 
sumed to conform to the level of their primitive tastes. 

But Mr. Dent resolved to have a hand in the realisa- 
tion of a higher ideal. The notion of “playing down’’ 
to the reading masses had no place in his philosophy. 
For cynicism he substituted a firm faith in the power of 
good literature to appeal, if not to all who could read, 
at any rate to multitudes of every condition and degree; 
and quietly and prudently, but with ever-increasing en- 
couragement, he devoted himself to the task of placing 
not merely cheap books, but good ones, within the 
general reach. A quarter of a century has passed since 
he began his pioneering work by publishing inexpensive 
and tasteful reprints of standard works. To-day, it is 
only necessary to name him as the founder of “Every- 
man’s Library ”’ to give the measure of the completeness 
with which his enterprise has been justified. 

More than forty years ago—to be precise, in 1872— 
Mr. Dent began business in the city of London as a 
bookbinder. But the contents of books, as well as the 
form in which they were clothed, had always interested 
him; and from his earliest days the presentation of 
worthy works in worthy settings had been one of his 
ideals. His initial experiments as a publisher of at- 
tractive reprints of favourite English classics were made 
in 1888, and it gives him pleasure to recall that they in- 
cluded a reissue of Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare’’ 
under the editorship of Mr. Augustine Birrell, with 
whom he has maintained cordial professional and per- 
sonal relations. 

Before long a success came to him which confirmed 
his opinion that there was a far larger constituency 
awaiting high literature at low prices than most people 
at that time imagined. It happened that he was secre- 
tary of a Shakespeare Society which met at Toynbee 
Hall; in the course of its meetings, he observed that 
some disadvantage resulted from the great variety of 
editions used by the members. At once he decided that 
a uniform edition, annotated from the most authorita- 
tive sources, presenting the plays and poems in a series 
of handy volumes at a popular price, would be a boon 
to great numbers of Shakespearean students. This idea 
took concrete shape in the “Temple Shakespeare,’’ pre- 
sented in forty one-shilling volumes. Not only did its 
immediate welcome more than fulfil all expectations, 
but the permanency of its success may be gathered from 
the fact that it still continues to sell at the rate of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand volumes yearly. The 





“Temple Shakespeare’ led by natural progression to 
the “Temple Classics,’’ which, artistically produced in 
eighteenpenny volumes, marked by a judicious care in 
the selection of subjects, gained an equally gratifying 
reception. 

Thus cdnvincingly upheld in his view that good 
literature was. a widespread public need, Mr. Dent 
gradually conceived the idea of a much larger enter- 
prise on similar lines. It became his ambition to pro- 
vide, in attractive form, a universal library of standard 
literature, which would render notable works of every 
class and period easily agcessible to all sorts and con- 
ditions of book-loving people. The undertaking was, 
as will be imagined, an arduous one, and much labour 
and many obstacles had to be faced. In 1906 a start 
was made; a famous old “morality,’’ just then revived 
and attracting general attention, supplied a happy in- 
spiration for a title; and the first instalment of shilling 
volumes of “Everyman’s Library’’ was submitted to the 
public. 

Upon the immediate success then achieved, and the 
remarkable growth of the “Library’’ in comprehensive- 
ness and in popularity during the subsequent eight 
years, there can be no need to dwell in detail. The fine 
catholicity of the series, the artistic elegance of its in- 
dividual volumes, the neatness and handiness of their 
format, and the extraordinary value which, from every 
point of view, they offer in exchange for their modest 
price, have combined to gain for “Everyman’’ such 
signal favour as has given it the status almost of a 
national institution. One has only to compare the range 
of the series with, for instance, the relatively narrow 
outlook of the old “Bohn’s Library’’—issued, by the 
way, at more than three times the price—to realise with 
what literary and educational purpose Mr. Dent turned 
to account the present-day cheapness of book produc- 
tion. Every department of the “Library’’ has already 
had its share of great works of various periods, and it 
would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the series 
in extending the knowledge and promoting the study of 
literature. 

Of the thousand volumes which were promised when 
the scheme of “Everyman’’ was launched, seven 
hundred have been produced within the past eight 
years; and, in view of the results achieved, Mr. Dent 
confesses that he is by no means inclined to insist upon 
a rigid adherence to the original limit. Meanwhile, 
apart from the issue of the “Everyman Encyclopedia,”’ 
there has been just lately an acceptable side develop- 
ment of the scheme, in the form of the “ Wayfarers’ 
Library,’’ the purpose of which is to present a repre- 
sentative collection of novels, essays, belles lettres, and 
humorous works by the best-known modern authors. So 
far as this supplementary series has gone, it has proved, 
both as regards felicity of selection and charm of 
outward form, a worthy offspring of the parent under- 
taking. 

The many years of strenuous activity which Mr. Dent 
has devoted to his professional labour have left him 
with his energy and enthusiasm undiminished; and 
though the great business which he has built up has 
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shared the customary modern experience of conversion 
into a limited company, you will find its founder still 
one of the busiest and most alert of men, should you 
invade his private room in the stately new Bedford 
Street building wherein something like a million 
volumes of “Everyman,’’ and of the numerous other and 


more highly-priced publications of the firm, find house- , 


room. You will quickly discover, too, that Mr. Dent’s 
natural pride in the success of his enterprise from the 
material point of view is not greater than his satisfac- 
tion at the manner in which that success has justified 
his lifelong faith in the readiness of the “general 
reader’’ to welcome good literature, when it is brought 
within his reach. He will tell you, with keen pleasure, 
of grateful letters which his firm is constantly receiving 
from correspondents of humble position and strictly 
limited book-buying capacity, to whom the “Every- 
man’’ series has opened up literary treasures hitherto 
beyond their ken. Other letters, too, are received from 
time to time, which testify to the spread of these little 
volumes to the remotest outposts of the Empire, and 
acknowledge the boon that they are proving to many in 
such regions who at one time were doomed to something 
not far removed from complete literary starvation. 

As might be expected in the case of so determined an 
optimist, Mr. Dent refuses to share the fear, lately ex- 
pressed in some quarters, that the multiplication of 
cheap issues must tend to the detriment of those con- 
cerned in the production and distribution of books. He 
believes it to be the fact that the “turn-over’’ of the 
average bookseller is larger to-day than it was some 
years ago, before cheap reprints, and low-priced issues 
of all kinds, were so prevalent; and he points out, with 
convincing logic, that the great majority of the people 
who welcome these cheap books could not in any case 
afford to indulge in those of higher price. At the same 
time, he doubts whether the cloth-bound “sevenpenny’”’ 
or “sixpenny’’—except, perhaps, when produced by a 
publisher who is also his own book-manufacturer, with 
the machinery for turning out the volumes in great 
quantities at a minimum cost—can continue to hold its 
own with adequate profit to those concerned in its pro- 
duction and sale; and he is inclined to agree with Mr. 
Murray in considering that a shilling should be taken as 
the cheap book’s “bedrock’”’ price. As regards the 
general literary outlook in this country, Mr. Dent finds 
in his own experience abundant cause for encourage- 
ment. “We needs must love the highest when we see it’’ 
might well be his working motto. He holds that the 
surest way to wean people from bad literature is to give 
them easy access to good ; and in “Everyman’s Library”’ 
we have the practical expression of the faith that is in 
him. ALFRED BERLYN. 





Mr. John Lane will publish this week “Beasts and 
Super-Beasts,’’ by H. H. Munro (Saki), at 6s. “The 
Chronicles of Clovis’? made the reputation of Mr. H. 
H. Munro as a witty and polished satirist, and in this 
new volume he returns to Clovis and his kindred and 


visits the foibles of ultra-modern society with brilliant 
sarcasm. 





Letters to Certain Eminent 
Authors 


XIII.—MR. FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


IR,—A contemporary weekly review has permitted 
you for some time past a very wide latitude in 
the appraisement of your literary contemporaries, and 
I for one trust that the luxury will be extended to you 
indefinitely. Whether the subjects of these estimates 
will be unanimous in sharing this hope I am not pre- 
pared to say. I merely call attention to this exceptional 
privilege in order to disarm any resentment you may 
feel at the criticism—I assure you, good-natured—of a 
brilliant record this letter may contain. I do not, how- 
ever, anticipate resentment. The series referred to be- 
trays as much self-analysis as impersonal criticism. 
You have been as ready to score a point off your own 
foibles as off the shortcomings of your victims. The 
impression left upon me is that you have been “sky- 
larking ’’ all the time, and skylarking in a very agree- 
able and original manner. You have told us a good 
deal about yourself: that you are a “papist,’’ a 
foreigner, and a believer in the divine right of kings, 
amongst other things. Your religious convictions are, 
of course, sacred to me, but I decline to regard you as 
a foreigner. Paternity may have made you one, but 
otherwise | find your temperament, as expressed by your 
pen, pre-eminently Anglo-Saxon. As far as the 
sanctity of monarchy, well, admit, my dear sir, 
that this confession of faith was a little illustration 
of skylarking. 

And now to touch upon your record—no easy task in 
the prescribed limits of this letter. What have you not 
been in the literary sense? What have you not at- 
tempted? Certainly enough to make—or mar—a dozen 
reputations. But, foreigner though you prefer to be, 
you know the British public well enough to appreciate 
that the one thing which is not understood in this coun- 
try is versatility, however brilliant. Leonardo, if he 
had had the misfortune to be born a modern British 
subject, would only have confused the average intelli- 
gence. Cellini, in similar circumstances, would have 
been a windbag and nothing more. The failure of 
Lord Rosebery as a statesman may be attributed to his 
dabbling in letters as much as to any other weakness. 
And what shall be said of you, sir? To quote a list of 
your work is practically to exhaust the gamut of 
literary achievement. You might have led the van 
as a poet, an historian, an historical novelist, a social 
satirist, an essayist, a post-impressionist, or even a 
vorticist, but you cannot expect the British public to 
take you seriously in all these capacities. The old 
adage anent the wisdom of distributing your eggs does 
not apply to literature. Once the public has identified 
you by any particular pattern of basket, it will buy 
from no other. Let us take the instance of an ordinary 
library subscriber. She (library subscribers are all of 
the gentle sex, I believe) may have a taste for history, 
and have read with pleasure and profit your trilogy on 
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poor Catherine Howard. Then in all innocence she 
asks for “ Mr. Fleight,’’ thinking that she will improve 
her knowledge of a later period of high poli- 
tics. She finds herself grappling with a sparkling but 
somewhat puzzling skit on the frivolities and insinceri- 
ties of very up-to-date society. Or we will suppose 
that she begins with “ Mr. Fleight,’’ and, being herself 
of a frivolous bent, is attracted by the title of another 
of your works, “Ladies Whose Bright Eyes.’ Here 
she discovers a curious jumble of the modern and the 
medizval, and in her bewilderment quite misses the 
remarkable visualisation of fourteenth-century Eng- 
land, which, in my judgment, is your greatest achieve- 
ment. Undaunted, however, she hopes to revive her 
first impression with “ The Young Lovell,’ a title sug- 
gestive of further frolics, only to be faced with a 
sombre picture of Northern England in early Tudor 
times. I can hear her say “ Bother!’ as she throws the 
book away before the hero’s vigil is ended. The aver- 
age reader never knows what to expect, and the average 
reader detests being taken by surprise. Reliability, in 
this sense, seems to me to be the reason of the popu- 
larity of the Corellis, the Caines, the Garvices, and the 
Lockes of this world. One story may make a stronger 
appeal than another, but the trade-mark is a guarantee 
of quality. 

And now you must need become a Vorticist. I do not 
know what the term precisely implies; but, as the organ 
of the movement is called Blast, I gather that the in- 
tention is to be explosive. Indeed, the prospectus in- 
forms me that “ Blast sets out to be an avenue for all 
those vivid and violent ideas that could reach the 
Public in no other way. . . . Blast is created for this 
timeless, fundamental Artist that exists in everybody.”’ 
I must get the first number and find out what this 
means. Butno. Perhaps I shall give Blast the benefit 
of the doubt. Still, I am curious to know what you 
are doing in such curious company. Is it because you 
feel that to leave the world of Vorticism unconquered 
would be invidious? Well, get your further triumph 
over quickly, and do not let the Blast blow you too 
far. My metaphors are becoming mixed, but then I 
have just been reading about Expressionism and 
Imagism as opposed to Impressionism and Cubism, and 
all these zsms make clear thinking an effort. Seriously, 
sir, try to specialise more. In which direction? There 
you have me. I am in no way superior to the average 
reader, but I do possess a certain catholicity of taste 
in reading. You have given me immense pleasure as 
poet, historian, essayist, and scoffer. I have howled 
over “ Mr. Fleight,’’ I have revelled in the Plantagenet 
portion of “ Ladies Whose Bright Eyes,’’ whilst I have 
resented the fantastic setting of this perfect gem. You 
have written some of the best poetry of your time. 
And yet I say, specialise. Drop, for example—but no, 
I could not spare one of your Protean moods. Do not, 
however, expect to sell in your hundreds of thousands. 
This is kindly meant by your most obedient 


CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 





The Naval Crisis within the 
Empire—IlI 
By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


T HE recent speech of Sir Ian Hamilton in New Zea- 

land may be said to have crystallised into con- 
venient formula the fears of the Australasian peoples in 
regard to the Oriental problem. The Pacific, he said, 
was the meeting-ground not of nations, but of con- 
tinents, where it might be decided whether Asiatics or 
Europeans should guide the destinies of the world. The 
British Colonies, he added, were being invaded by 
foreigners who lived on rice and monopolised business. 
It is only fair to say that, probably under diplomatic 
pressure, Sir Ian Hamilton has since modified his utter- 
ance by explaining that his reference was mainly to 
Chinese and Indian coolie emigration. The explanation 
does not detract from what we must in the circumstances 
accept as the accidental expression of the truth. More- 
over, remembering that the object of Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
speech was to answer the question why Australia and 
New Zealand were taking extraordinary precautions for 
war, we cannot refrain from asking how either Indian 
or China could by so eminent a soldier be held to con- 
stitute a military menace such as would justify those 
precautions. In any case, the reference to Hindu 
emigration tends in no way to assist in solving the 
Imperial aspect of the Oriental question. 

As far as the Tokyo Press was concerned, 
the general’s utterances were taken to imply 
that Japan was the quarter from which danger 
threatened. “One may assume,’’ said the /apan 
Times, “that there are men in the British Army 
and schemers in the British Colonies who look upon 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as a political snare to keep 
this country handicapped, with the hope of completing 
a cordon of Colonial battleline until it encircles us in 
such a way that we may exist only at the sufferance of 
British supremacy. As such an Alliance would be a 
terrible bondage not only to us but to all the races of 
Asia, we should have to look about for means to free 
ourselves from the curse. Again, supposing, for argu- 
ment sake, that such is the use that Great Britain 
intends to make of the Alliance, we may have to make 
up our minds that the latter is to last only until our 
present ally succeeds in banding together all the Powers 
of Europe and America for the purpose of oppressing 
and tyrannising over the other races. .. . 
sooner we awake to the dangers of remaining tied down 
by the Alliance, the better it will be both for ourselves 
and our kindred races. . . . 
should get perturbed over explosions like General 
Hamilton’s. 
dozen in America, and they have not disturbed our 
equanimity. 


sistently, there is no guaranteeing that we may not 
persuade ourselves into the idea that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance is only a trap laid for us and for the © 
nations of the Asiatic Continent.’’ ; 

The Japanese are perfectly entitled to their opinion, ~ 


If so, the ; 


We see no reason why we j 
We have had the like of them by the ~ 


If, however, they are to be repeated per- — 
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but we think that a much better case could have been 
made out on behalf of their country than the one pre- 


sented by the /a~an Times. The suggestion that the 
Alliance is a trap, or plot, to gain time while our 
Dominions build up navies strong enough to overawe 
the sea strength of Japan merits no other criticism than 
that of being silly. For it is patent to the whole world 
that Great Britain, who is a party to the Alliance, is 
already in disagreement with her Colonies even in this, 
the elementary, stage of their defence measures. At the 
same time, Japanese statesmen will gauge at its true 
strength the feeling in the Dominions in regard to 
Asiatic expansion. An instructive indication of this 
feeling was provided recently when the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand received a deputation which called 
upon him to tender an apology to Japan by officially 
disavowing the sentiments expressed by Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton. In reply, Mr. Massey stated most emphatically 
that, so long as he remained a member of the Govern- 
ment, he would never associate with so craven a sug- 
gestion. On the other hand, he hoped to see legislation 
introduced which would add further to the restrictions 
placed upon Asiatic immigration. 


The Pacific region, therefore, in which Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand hold no mean stake, is over- 
shadowed with this menace of Oriental expansion. As 
a provocation of racial discord no more sinister problem 
could be imagined. It isa problem that stirs the elemen- 
tal passions and desires of man. For its existence is due 
to an admixture of economic and social causes, the one 
concerned with the law of self-preservation, the other 
with the pride of race-purity. Far removed as we are in 
England from the scene, and undisturbed to any extent 
by the presence in our midst of coloured people, we fre- 
quently fail to appreciate the grim determination of the 
white communities in the Pacific to maintain themselves 
free from Asiatic taint. The swift rise of Japan to place 
as a Power has produced among these communities 
something akin to consternation. Within certain limita- 
tions her policy may, as Mr. Churchill avows, be peace- 
ful. But already she has wrung, in this matter of im- 
migration, certain concessions which have been denied 
other Oriental races, and in spite of much domestic tri- 
bulation she has expanded armaments on such a scale as 
only to permit of the inference that one day they are to 
be employed in supporting demands for further con- 
cessions. Action of this kind was foreshadowed again 
and again by prominent statesmen, including Count 
Okuma, the present Premier. At first it would in all 
probability be directed towards America, who, realising 
the danger, is now constructing warships as against 
Japan’s programme, just in the same way as England’s 
strength in the North Sea is regulated by Germany’s 
activities. 

With Japan our ally and in a position of overwhelm- 
ing superiority in the Pacific, we on our part will find it 
difficult logically to resist demands for the relaxation 
of restrictions upon her emigrants. Meanwhile, it must 
be confessed that the attitude of our Oversea 
Dominions on the question of Naval policy, dictated as 








it is by the stupendous issues arising from Oriental ex- 
pansion, commands serious attention. After all, the 
lucid eloquence of the First Lord did not touch the main 
cause of their apprehension. That the Navy of Japan 
should protect their shores when it has been brought into 
existence, in its present shape, for the ultimate purpose 
oi attempting to force upon them the presence of the 
Japanese race whom they are determined to exclude, no 
matter at how great a sacrifice, has clearly created a 
situation which their self-respect cannot tolerate. It is 
quite true that on account of the European situation as it 
exists to-day they have approved of the Alliance; but as 
far as their own needs are concerned they feel that the 
future holds for them a life and death struggle with 
Japan. Indeed, were sincerity to guide us, it would be 
little exaggeration to say that Japan is the Allay of 
Great Britain but not of the British Empire. 





In the Learned World 
N° one perhaps ever had such a budget of dis- 


coveries to present as had the veteran Professor 
Sayce at this month’s meetings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology and the Egypt Exploration Fund. The 
first and, as things go, the most important of:these was 
made by Dr. Stephen Langdon, the lately appointed 
Reader of Assyriology at Oxford, when working among 
the cuneiform tablets unearthed by Dr. Peters’ Expedi- 
tion at Nippur and now in the University Museum at 
Philadelphia. These tablets, some 60,0000 in number, 
mostly come from the temple of the god Bel, one of 
the oldest buildings in Babylonia, and are only slowly 
yielding up their secrets. Attention has lately been 
drawn in this column to those from the same 
collection deciphered by Dr. Aro Poebel, which 
give a variant of the Creation Legend already 
known to us as forming part of the Epic of 
Gilgamesh, the national hero of Babylonia, and 
also one of the Story of the Flood, where the 
Babylonian Noah is called by the name of Ziugiddu. 
Dr. Langdon’s new tablet, written like Dr. Poebel’s in 
Sumerian, the language of the Mongoloid and earliest 
inhabitants of Babylonia, also calls this personage 
Ziugiddu, which Professor Sayce says means ‘‘Life of 
long days,’’ but further refers to him as ‘‘Nahu,’’ which 
on the same authority must be the name which the scribes 
of Genesis transliterated as Noah. Nor is thisall. Any 
reference to the Fall of Man as described in the last- 
mentioned book has hitherto been singularly absent from 
these legends; but now Dr. Langdon has found a 
Sumerian tablet from Opis, in Northern Babylonia, in 
which it is said that sin and death came into the world 
from the eating of the fruit of a tree which is in one 
place spoken of as the ‘‘tree of the serpent.’’ From this 
it seems plain, as scholars have long since concluded on 
weaker grounds, that the Jewish legends preserved for 
us in the Book of Genesis are not Hebrew nor even 
Semitic in their origin, but were current in Western Asia 
several millennia before the Semites were ever heard of. 
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The new tablets will form the subject of a paper by 
Lr. Langdon, to be read by him at the next or November 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology, when we 
shall doubtless hear something authoritative as to their 
date. The Sumerian language is said to have died out 
about 1200 B.C., but the ruins in which the tablets were 


found certainly go back to 7000 B.C., and may possibly 
be even earlier. 


Not much less interesting were the accounts which 
Professor Sayce gave of last season’s work in Egypt 
and the Sudan. Besides the great discovery by Dr. 
Naville at the Osireion at Abydos, as to which Professor 
Sayce was rightly enthusiastic, he told his audience that 
Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter, working at 
Thebes, had come across the actual tomb of Amen- 
hotep I of the eighteenth dynasty. The coffins and 





mummies of this king, his wife, and several of his 
children are now in the Museum at Cairo, and were 
found in 1881 in the hiding-place of the Tombs of the 











Kings, in the valley opposite Luxor. But the new find, 
which will be fully explored, if all goes well, in the 
forthcoming winter, accounts for the original burying- 
place of the remaining king of the dynasty, those of 
all the others having been discovered earlier. We there- 
fore see how well founded were the lists of Manetho, 
on which we for many years depended for the sequence 
of the Pharaohs, from Menes the founder of 





Egyptian monarchy down to the Persian  in- 
vasion. As this period covered 4,000 or 5,000 
years, the vindication is a triumph for tradi- 
tion over archeological theories. Another really 
startling discovery announced by Professor Sayce was 
that made by Dr. Reisner, the American excavator, at 
Kurmeh, near the Third Cataract. Here were found 
remains of the fifth and sixth dynasties, showing that 
even in that early age the Sudan was under the rule of 
Egypt. There is some slight hint of this in inscriptions 
of the Pyramid-building King Pepi I, which speak of 
that monarch’s triumphs in ‘‘the country of the 
negroes,’’ but otherwise the discovery is as strange as 
if we were to find that America was already settled by 
the English under William the Conqueror. Moreover, 
those who believe in dating by pottery may be glad 
to hear that the pottery remains at Kurmeh not only 
seem to be continuous, but at one period appear to be 
identical with that supposed to be peculiar to the Hyksos 
occupation of Lower Egypt. It would therefore seem 
either that the Hyksos rule extended as far as the 
Sudan, or that some of the native Egyptians, when the 
Hyksos rushed the Delta, retired beyond the Cataracts, 
whence they sent their pottery into Lower Egypt. 

The question of pottery also recurred with amazing 
effect in Professor Sayce’s account of Professor 
Garstang’s work at Meroé in Ethiopia, where Professor 
Sayce spent part of the winter. Here there has been 
laid bare a complete town, which Professor Sayce aptly 
described as an African Pompeii, filled with temples, 
palaces, baths, and other relics of a high civilisation 
hitherto unknown to us. The temples are decorated 
with frescoes showing human sacrifices on a scale com- 








parable with the horrors of the Ju-ju House at Benin, 
and reminding us of what negrophilists are too apt to 
forget—namely, that negroes will be negroes, what- 
ever culture a higher race may succeed in imposing on 
them. There are also historical inscriptions in a script 
which Mr. Griffith has succeeded in deciphering, and 
which evidently goes back to a much earlier period than 
we have thought, and may turn out to be as early as the 
eighteenth dynasty. Among these inscriptions is one 
which refers to the sack of the Egyptian city of Assuan 
by the general of an Ethiopian queen in the reign of 
Augustus, and leaves little doubt possible that it is to 
this raid we owe the fine bronze head of Augustus now 
in the British Museum. This is the more gratifying 
because its age and provenance were first pointed out in 
a contemporary at the time of the discovery. Among 
the other things found at Meroé also are some bowls of 
an extremely beautiful ware resembling biscuit china, 
decorated with paintings. Professor Sayce compared 
these to actual Chinese porcelain or biscuit ware of later 
date, and excogitated a theory that the Chinese junks 
in the days of Augustus sailed up the Red Sea to 
Kosseir, where they exchanged their silks and other 
products against the biscuit ware made in Meroé, and, 
after their manner, copied this last on getting home. 
If this be so, far Cathay was not so distant from us 
in Roman times as we are apt to think. F. L. 








Horsemanship and the Russian 
Dancers 


MODERN BRONZES AT THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY 


By EGAN MEW 


_ joy in motion of man and horse has never been 

more vigorously and beautifully envisioned than 
by Mr. Herbert Haseltine. His present collection of 
some fourteen almost perfect groups and portraits of 
horses could not be more discreetly and engagingly 
set forth than by Mr. William Marchant, who, by 
some happy inspiration, has now brought them into 
juxtaposition with the silver, bronze, and wood statu- 
ettes of Monsieur E. O. de Rosales. 

Mr. Haseltine’s forceful and distinguished handling 


of the “ hell for leather’? movements of his polo groups ; 
makes a wonderful antithetical effect against the deli- — 


cate and often entrancing work of Monsieur de Rosales. 


The colour of the rooms and the setting of the exquisite 
statuettes are a lesson in grace and quiet dignity which ~ 


exhibitors in London, at least, should welcome with 
delight. 
mate vivacity and eager life of his perfect polo pony 


is balanced and made complete by his macabre and yet — 
dignified study of one of those friends of man, the ~ 
horse, about to lay down his life for his friend’s amuse- 
This last is a coloured bronze called “ Spanish 


ment. 


Bull-Fight Horse,’’ the property, we note, of. William 
Nicholson, Esq., whose great gifts in another branch © 


Mr. Haseltine gives us of his best; the ulti- 
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of art may well enable him to appreciate the strongly 
felt beauty of this noble, pathetic, simple, and wonder- 
ful study. Indeed, Spain has given to the sculptor some- 
thing finer and deeper than his accomplished sympathy 
with the pcuies which have been perfected for use in 
games, or the portraits of the pampered beauties who 
have been the favourites of Kings and Courts. 

“Un Puyazo,’’ showing the tremendous strength with 
which the bull, deeply goring his horse, rushes upon 
his death, is treated with a breadth, an insight, and a 
mastery of decorative effect rarely attained in any 
branch of art at the present day or any other period. 

It is, however, the lovely polo groups which appear 
of most interest to every visitor. The Meadowbrook 
team were modelled after their victory over the English 
players. D. Milburn is on the once-beloved roan mare, 
Mr. H. P. Whitney rides “ Cotton Tail,’’ Larry Water- 
bury is on “Little Mary,’’ and his brother Monte on 
“Cob-Nut.’”’ The portraits of both the players and 
those other players, the ponies, are splendid and con- 
vincing, but it is in violent, yet graceful, action, such as 
“Riding Off,’’ lent by Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., 
or the famous “ Polo,’’ that Mr. Haseltine is so 
supremely accomplished. 

As to his portraits, such as the King of Spain on his 
charger “Alarun,’’ or the charger of King Edward, 
they are perfect of their kind, but, of course, very quiet 
in comparison with the strength and masterly handling 
of his two Spanish subjects. At the moment, polo is 
especially in the air, and we trust that Mr. Haseltine 
will give the immortality of his bronze to the present 
English winning team as he has to those of Meadow- 
brook. 

Among the works of M. Rosales are many graceful 
and, as it were, smoothed examples, such as the beauti- 
ful “La Houppe’”’ or “Ruse.’’ “Pavlova, in the Swan 
Dance,”’ has been greatly admired, but for us the artist 
has missed the soft, fainting effect of the dancer and 
gained only confusion; but we have seldom seen a more 
attractive and sophisticated piece of work than M. 
Rosale’s “Image Persane,”’ a silver statuette inlaid with 
gold and other metals, with a wonderful effect of rich- 
ness and delicacy. If the artist had sent nothing else 
to the Goupil Gallery, his fame would have been secure 
with, say, all lovers of the art of the Russian ballet, 
which means, of course, all people of taste; but he does 
much more. He shows us, in the bronze bust of the 

Italian poet, Carducci, that he can be as free and direct 
as Mr. Haseltine himself. It seems strange to come 
upon this work after the perfervid and exquisite 
“Image Persane.’’ But it is these rapid transitions that 
give the particular charm and character to the present 
exhibition. From the man who witches the world with 
perfect horsemanship, one passes to Nijinski in 
Carnaval with a perfect feeling of ease and confidence 
in artists so dissimilar, who yet by beauty can make 
the whole world kin. 





“Sword and Cross,’”’ by Silas K. Hocking, is now 
included in Stanley Paul’s Empire Library for circula- 
tion in the Colonies and Dominions. 





“Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 


HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, 

£3, and £2 will be awarded to those who are 

first, second, and third on the list with correct solutions. 

One point will be awarded for each correct light. The 

Acrostic Editor’s decision on all questions, whether 

appeals, ties, or division of prizes, must be accepted 
as final. 

Answers should reach THE ACADEMY office not later 
than the first post on the Thursday morning following 
the date of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, 
and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, THE 
ACADEMY, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Second of the Series) 


When short of that, then times are this, or worse; 
Possessing both, you’ve money in your purse. 


1) An English word, undoubtedly ; 
The meaning of it’s Greek to me. 


(2) (@ + bf = @ + 2ab + 6. 


(3) Why waste any time on so silly a word? 
It is laughable, ludicrous, simply absurd! 


(4) “This fell Sergeant— 
Is strict in his arrest.’’ 


E. N. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE 
ACROSTIC 


We start herewith a venture new, 
And send a wish to all of you, 

A pleasant wish that’s often sent 
To friends on fresh adventure bent. 


(1) “There’s rue for you’’; see that you’ve skilfully 
used it. 
When Oliver Twist asked for more, they refused 
it. 


(2) Alloy of copper, tin, and zinc; 
It’s bronzed metallic ware. Now, think! 


(3) “Dost know this water fly?’ 


(4) A disadvantage now you’re at; 
But be courageous, don’t do that! 


GQ) GrueL 
(2) OrmolU 
3) Os riC 
(4) D rawbac K 
NOTE.—(3) “ Hamlet,’’ Act V, Se. ii. 
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REVIEWS 


The Boxer Rising and After 


China’s Dayspring After Thirty Years. By the REV. 
FREDERICK BROWN. Illustrated. (Murray and 
Evenden. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HE Rev. Frederick Brown, affectionately known as 

“ Brown of Tien-tsin,’’ in North China, acted as 
chaplain and interpreter to the allied forces in the 
famous march from Tien-tsin to the relief of the Lega- 
tions at Peking. The story of the Boxer rising has been 
told many times, but it was worth retelling from a 
missionary’s point of view, especially by one who has a 
thorough knowledge of those eventful days. Mr. 
Brown’s work was recognised by the late Sir Robert 
Hart, who wrote a foreword to the present volume, by 
Dr. G. E. Morrison, Sir Alfred Gaselee, and Sir Claude 
Macdonald; and he has received the decoration of the 
‘‘Double Dragon’’ in testimony of his valuable service. 
The Boxers, or more literally, ‘‘The Harmony of 
Fists Society,’’ were anti-dynastic, anti-progressive, 
anti-modern, anti-Christian, and anti-foreign. They 
were heavily primed with reactionary propaganda, but 
when Prince Tuan became their leader in 1g00, they 
dropped their anti-dynastic views and with frenzied 
zeal resolved to concentrate their attention upon the 
hated ‘‘foreign devils.’’ The Boxers were mad with a 
lust for blood, and the way they gratified that lust, 
with all the ferocity of beasts, is now common history. 
We are given a brief sketch of the Empress Dowager, 
the most extraordinary and the most evasive ruler the 
East has ever seen. ‘The Old Buddha’”’ has been com- 
pared to Queen Elizabeth and Catherine of Russia. She 
certainly possessed characteristics in common with both 
these much-discussed women, but for the most part 
the Empress Dowager is a unique figure, a woman of 
indomitable will, ruled by primitive passions, cruel and 
urbane by turn. A certain cartoon, depicting her as 
facing both ways, comes nearer to the truth than any 
comparison we may care to make. In the famous diary 
ef H.E. Ching Shan, published in that fascinating 
book, ‘‘China Under the Empress Dowager,’’ we learn 
the real attitude of the Old Buddha in regard to the 
Boxers. She would give audience to foreign ladies and 
smile upon them so sweetly that they went away im- 
pressed by her feminine charm; but the attitude was 
entirely assumed. She pinned her faith to the Boxers, 
and she devoutly hoped that they would wipe out 
“‘the whole brood of foreign devils.’”’ When she found 
that the Boxers were very far from being invulnerable, 
and that Peking had fallen, she dismissed Yii Hsien 
and other leaders from office. She played the réle of 
penitent with consummate art, and had the whole of the 
civilised world for an audience. While she was feign- 
ing to grieve over the terrible atrocities, she eagerly 
questioned Yii Hsien and gloated over every detail of 
the butchery of the missionaries on the very spot where 
horrors had been committed. During this duologue 








“‘the heir-apparent was swaggering noisily up and down 
the courtyard, brandishing the huge sword given him 
by Yii Hsien, with which the devil’s work had been 
done.’”’ According to a writer in the National Review, 
“‘she began to see the folly of her policy, and being 
equally comfortable on whichever side of the fence she 
sat, provided it was on a throne, she veered round and 
sent presents of rice and water-melons to the very people 
she sought to destroy !’’ 

After the siege of Tien-tsin, and when the city had 
fallen into the hands of the Allies, Sir Robert Hart’s 
stirring message was received from Peking. It ran: 
“The situation is desperate! Make haste! Make 
haste!’’ The Allied Forces set out in answer to that 
urgent summons, and Mr. Brown accompanied the 
British Army. He rather naively remarks that his own 
regiment was the first to reach Peking, and on the 
strength of it exclaims: ‘‘God’s in His heaven; all’s 
right with the world,’’ as if the Almighty existed for 
the sole benefit of the English soldier. Later he ob- 
serves: ‘‘Whatever may be gained from actual fight- 
ing, it is clear enough that it is a demoralising business. 
And to my mind, after a long experience of countries 
devastated by war, it is a question whether a country 
ever recovers entirely from the after-effects. I vote with 
both hands that wars cease, and that arbitration take 
its place in all disputes.”’ 

Mr. Brown tells us of a missionary who attempted 
to read Lord Charles Beresford’s book, “The Breaking 
up of China,”’ in besieged Peking and while the Boxer 
bullets whizzed outside his house. “He had not gone 
very far into the volume,”’ writes Mr. Brown, ‘‘when its 
pages wooed him to sleep. The book lay beside him on 
his pillow. * Biff-ff-ff 1? came a Mannlicher bullet 
through the window in a bee-line for the man’s head, 
but Lord Charles lay in the bee-line. The bullet stuck 
in the book, failing to penetrate it. The missionary 
jumped up, gave thanks for his escape, packed up the 
book ready for the first parcel-post, addressed to Lord 
Charles Beresford, with a polite note. He said: ‘My 
Lord,—I think it only right to send you this copy of 
your excellent book . . . as neither myself nor the 
Boxers’ bullets can get through it.’ ”’ 

It is inevitable that a book written by a missionary 
should contain references to missionary work, but, with- 
cut expressing our views on foreign missions, we might 
have been spared a Presbyterian’s ‘‘ How is it that 
nearly all the warmest-hearted Christian men in the 
regiment are Wesleyans?’’ considering that Mr. Brown 
happens to be a conspicuous member of this particular 
sect. Worse still is the following: ‘‘It is a fact worth 
noting that the proportion of Wesleyan soldiers of non- 
commission rank is very high, showing that ‘ godliness 
is profitable for all things,’ and that in the Army it 
means speedy promotion.’’ This is another way of 
confirming two of the most atrocious lines in any hymn: 


What we give, O Lord, to Thee, 
Repaid a thousandfold shall be. 


There is, however, little to cavil at in this volume of 
stirring reminiscence. Mr. Brown is an idealist. Only 
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an idealist would dream of going out to convert China’s 
teeming millions. He is of the opinion that China will 
not break up, but on the contrary ‘‘become a strong 
united Christian nation,’’ and gives various signs and 
portents in support of this belief. No one will deny 
that the Chinese Dragon has awakened after a very 
long sleep and stumbled into the thorny path of consti- 
tutionalism, but the old cry of “Sha, sha!’’ (“ Kill, 
kill!’’) and ‘‘foreign devils’’ is not dead yet, and 
Young China, even with the best intentions, is scarcely 
likely to justify the ‘‘dayspring’”’ which Mr. Brown so 
charmingly believes in. China is in the melting-pot, 
and neither optimist nor pessimist, religious sceptic nor 
devout missionary, can foretell what will result. That 
the Emperor should go and the Temple of Heaven be 
left destitute of his presence almost amounted to a 
miracle, and it is just possible that Young China may 
work another miracle in the future. 





The Lifted Veil 


The Women of Egypt. By ELIZABETH COOPER. IIlus- 
trated. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s. net.) 


To the English, ever anxious to know the customs of 
strange nations, always curious concerning the doings of 
people in other lands than their own, an account of a 
race as ancient and as intimately associated with Great 
Britain as are the Egyptians must necessarily prove 
interesting reading. To her task the author has brought 
a keen understanding of and a large sympathy with 
the women she describes. Not by any means unduly 
emphasised, at the same time the fact unavoidably 
peeps out many times in the book that Mrs. Cooper must 
have been greatly liked by those with whom she came 
into contact ; otherwise it would hardly have been pos- 
sible for her to obtain an entry into the private apart- 
ments of so many Egyptian homes. 

On account of the very kind reception Mrs. Cooper 
received, together with her ability to register and re- 
cord impressions, she has been able to throw much light 
upon the habits, occupation and progress of women who 
differ so very much from their Western sisters. The 
present seclusion of Eastern women, says Mrs. Cooper, 

was unknown in the first Islamic era, the time when 
Islam ran in its natural course and the customs of the 
Arabs were at their purest . . . ., when Arabs mixed 
with the peoples of other countries by commerce and 
marriage, they added the customs of the conquered 
countries to their own. One of these was the seclu- 
sion of the women. 
thus has this custom, invented for protection in war- 
fare, ever since come to be a social observance kept in 
the strictness of a religious rite. To the conservative 
Egyptian woman the life she leads is no hardship to 
her; for centuries no other has been known. To her hus- 
band she looks for everything; for him alone she wears 
beautiful clothes and decks herself with jewels. Divorce 
is easy, and not looked upon as a disgrace; but the 
author points out that the system does not foster in- 








terest in family life, and that in Egypt, as in other 
countries, the unfortunate children are the ones who 
suffer the most from their parents’ mistakes. 

The Bedouins are perhaps the most interesting of the 
people of this land. In them are characteristics not 
unlike those to be found in some of our own people. 
“Nervous, high-strung, restless, adventurous,’’ the 
Bedouin has an “instinctive repugnance for anything in 
the nature of habit, routine, a settled existence, a fixed 
round of duties.””’ Mrs. Cooper was fortunate enough 
to receive an invitation from a chief of a Bedouin tribe, 
and passed several days with him at his castle. Poly- 
gamy is prevalent among these people, and at the door 
of her apartment the chief’s wife met and welcomed her 
English visitor, attired in a modern French dress and 
the usual large quantity of jewels worn by the women 
of the East. The hospitality of these people is so 
great that an enemy seeking refuge and food would not 
be refused. 

How far Western ideas will influence the future of 
Egypt remains to be seen. Already the men are chang- 
ing their robes and turbans for more modern garments. 
Last year 22,000 girls were taught in the college at 
Cairo, and since 1901 the Government has been sending 
Egyptian girls to Europe to be trained as teachers, with 
very successful results. The men are desiring educated 
wives ; so doubtless with her inherent desire to please her 
male protector the Egyptian woman, now she has 
started on the road to education, will not draw back. 
All this and much more Mrs. Cooper places entertain- 
ingly before her readers, the many illustrations helping 
greatly in the understanding of each chapter. 





The Fisherman’s Creed 


Fishing at Home and Abroad. Edited by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Illustrated. (The 
London and Counties Press Association. £10 10s. 
net.) 


THE sport of angling, unlike those of shooting and 
hunting, is almost a religion with its votaries, and cer- 
tainly involves more than the rest that pagan worship 
of wild Nature which is singularly wanting in those 
who hunt and shoot. If, then, we regard fishing as 2 
religion, here is a volume of the dimensions of a family 
Bible, enshrining all that is best of its art and its 
philosophy. This remarkable tome might be considered 
in many aspects. We might, no doubt, in view of its 
weighing nearly ten pounds avoirdupois, and measuring 
13+10+3 inches, exclude it from the category of books 
which, beloved of Dr. Johnson, a man may carry to the 
fire and hold readily in his hand; or we might, ignoring 
this drawback, sincerely praise it as a very ornamental 
addition to the fisherman’s library table and eminently 
—as we have found to our cost—a book “‘to rede and 
dryve the night away.’’ Fishing, as pursued in the 
rivers, lakes and oceans of two hemispheres, is a many- 
sided sport beyond adequate treatment by a single 
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hand. To have undertaken so wide a review of the 
art and science of angling from Norway to New Zea- 
land, with the rod bending to desirable fishes alike in 
freezing brooks and tropical oceans, would have been 
a task beyond the purview of any living sportsman, 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell, the recognised doyen of 
angling writers, a knowledgeable and enthusiastic 
fisherman and gifted with a literary touch shared by 
few authors on the subject, has wisely enlisted the 
collaboration of others. Of these, the two who have 
contributed in most generous measure to this pleasant 
symposium are Mr. R. B. Marston, who has edited 
the Fishing Gazette from its inception, and who 
deals in detail with those so-called ‘‘coarse fish’’ which 
afford delight to the humbler brothers of the angle, 
and Mr. F. G. Aflalo, who has digested a remarkable 
survey of the world’s sea fish, on the capture of which 
he has long been the recognised authority in this coun- 
try. 

In addition to the trio who bear most of the 
burden, that veteran Anglo-Indian, Mr. H. S. Thomas, 
writes informingly on fishing in the East, and other 
sportsmen contribute their experience and advice for 
the benefit of those who may contemplate an angling 
tour in North America or New Zealand. The illustra- 
tions are superb, and, with colour plates of fish and 
flies, stirring angling scenes specially drawn by the 
late Ernest Briggs, R.I., and a collection of photo- 
graphs of sea fishing drawn from every quarter of the 
globe, make a pictorial review of Walton’s sport in its 
broader aspects never contemplated by that Father of 
angling literature, never yet approached, much less 
surpassed. Haphazard dipping into the stills and 
stickles of this fascinating preserve reveals an amazing 
diversity of interest and appeal. First and foremost 
comes the practical business of lures, tackles, and 
methods. The history and evolution of the sport 
are also considered. Sir Herbert Maxwell, whose 
memories take him back to a period prior to the 
now general vogue of the dry fly, traces the rise of 
upstream fishing with the sunken lure, first formulated 
by Stewart, though hinted at by Ronald twenty years 
earlier. Why, he asks, did the obvious advantage of 
coming from behind on trout as they look upstream 
never occur to such masters of the art as Hawker, Davy 
and Stoddart? The answer is that in all probability 
trout were so abundant and so unsophisticated in those 
halcyon days that the angler was rarely put to it to 
exercise the supreme cunning which in our day alone 
commands success on much-fished waters. The his- 
toric aspect of coarse fishing may be traced in the 
curious and interesting plates with which Mr. Marston 
illustrates his chapters, showing how, a hundred years 
ago, men fished from punts decked out in top hat and 
frock coat. Lastly, in his introductory paragraph on 
the first principles of sea fishing, Mr. Aflalo underlines 
some interesting milestones in the recent evolution of 
that now popular sport. 


A comprehensive volume of this sort, making its 
wide sweep over the earth’s waters, fresh and salt, is 





necessarily catholic in spirit, tolerant of all forms of 
angling, however humble, so they be followed in the 
right spirit, and as this is the case, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that the Editor, though charitably disposed 
towards worm-fishing for trout in clear water, should 
not also have stretched a point and invited an outside 
contributor to say something of prawning for salmon, 
which is not only a difficult and artistic method of 
fishing, but which is absolutely necessary in season on 
rivers like the Usk, into which a man might throw a 
Jock Scott or Butcher for weeks together without get- 
ting a pull at his line, save from a rock or snag. 

Apart from the beauty of its type and illustrations, 
this noble volume may, with some few such omissions, 
be said to embody the gist of all that we know of fish- 
ing with rod and line, and the chief contributors are 
well qualified for their difficult task by ripe experience. 
As Leonardo says, to steer one’s course by a young 
man’s counsel is to court disaster, and the Editor and, 
at any rate, three of his lieutenants have sufficiently 
passed their youth by to claim the knowledge and prac- 
tice which come only with maturity. Practice is not 
always the same as theory, and it is notorious that 
Arthur Young, who could write delightfully on matters 
agricultural, was an unredeemed failure as a farmer. 
So, also, the a7¢ of fishing can be acquired only at 
the water’s edge, and of this truth the authors of ‘‘Fish- 
ing at Home and Abroad’’ seem emphatically aware. 
The science and ethics of the sport, on the other hand, 
may adequately be communicated in print, and he who 
reads this book will assuredly be, if not necessarily a 
more successful, at least a more sportsmanlike angler. 

First and last, the book breathes that infectious 
enthusiasm which, as has been said, amounts almost 
toa creed. Angling is the recreation that has outlived 
all others in the once wider affections of the Editor, 
and it is perfectly clear that both he and those who have 
helped nim to make this book what it is can still look 
back on their first salmon or trout with as much joy 
and regret as Lamb looked back on his first play. This 
enduring enthusiasm is the sweetest boon that sport, 
and angling more than most other sport, bestows on the 
faithful. It is life to them, for, as the old proverb 
has it, he that quits his desires begins to die. 


Morris in Old Romance 


Old French Romances. Done into English by WILLIAM 
Morris. With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS. 
(George Allen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


IF cheap editions are any criterion of popularity, 
William Morris is beginning to come into his own. His 
translations of these four old romances, ‘‘The Tale of 
King Coustans the Emperor,’’ ‘‘The Friendship of 
Amis and Amile,’’ ‘‘The Tale of King Florus and the 
Fair Jehane,’’ and ‘‘The History of Over Sea,’’ have 
previously been accessible only in the limited editions 
of the Kelmscott Press, and should now prove a tempt- 
ing bait at the popular price of half-a-crown. Romance 
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and William Morris are inseparable terms, and these 
old tales of the days of chivalry are sealed with 
Morris’s own impress. Anyone who has read ‘‘The 

Well at the World’s End”’ and ‘‘The Glittering Plain”’ 

could scarcely fail to guess the translator of these 

stories. The work of translation must have been a 

labour of love, for it is very genuinely Morris’s own soul 

which we have here. These were the wells from which 

he drank ; indeed, ‘‘King Coustans’’ provided him with 

the theme of ‘‘The Man Born to be King,”’ one of the 
tales in ‘‘The Earthly Paradise.” 

What is the office of such legends as these? To altord 
a pure delight, certainly; but also to kindle in kindred 
souls the true fire of Romance. So Morris would have 
had it, and by this he would have meant the imparting 
of the Romantic spirit not merely as a tradition of 
lapsed ages, but as a vital state of the soul in relation 
to the life of to-day. It was for this revival that he 
laboured, and the story of his labours is the yreatest of 
all the romances that he created. 

Mr. Jacobs starts questions in the mind when he re- 
marks that in these stories ‘‘every place but that in which 
one is born is equally strange and wondrous.’ Per- 
haps he only means to say that all romance is a going- 
cut ; yet the exception is so suggestive: is it not, in fact, 
the mark of the difference between the old, true spirit 
of romance and the so-called romanticism of certain 
modern cults? Romance was, in those days, a spirit 
which could discover wonders in its own environment, 
tut the materialism of these latter days has contami- 
nated even this realm, so that our romance demands the 
milieu of a particular and foreign scenery. We cannot 
sally forth adventuring in everyday tweed suit and cap as 
did the ancient squire in everyday helm and habergeon. 
Now Morris’s was the true spirit of romance, though it 
found food in these tales of ancientry. He wrestled 
with the life of his own day for his vision’s sake, and 
adventured gloriously like any knight-errant. When 
Mr. Chesterton writes him a failure because he did not 
love the ‘‘modern life’’ that he sought to reform he is 
going too far; he is, indeed, playing with a fallacy. 
One might as well say that it was necessary for John 
Howard to love ‘“‘prison life’’ in order to reform it. 
Morris loved life, saw it from the romantic standpoint, 
and in that spirit tackled it. And success or failure, in 
the world of Romance, is not to be judged by the im- 
mediate achievement. 

In this sense these old stories are a mirror in which 
Morris’s own heart may be seen. Amis and Amile 
make all the world, wherever they may be, the arena 
of their undying friendship; the fair Jehane follows the 
quest of her lord’s love from her own Flemish castle to 
Marseilles and back again; Coustans fulfils the marvel 
of his destiny in the very ‘‘Byzance’’ where he was 
born; and Messire Thibault’s Lady copes with perilous 
circumstance to a happy home-coming. Catch the spirit 
of these translations, and they have a much-needed re- 
flex on life as we find it in our own day; of joy, of 
troth-keeping, of quenchless wonder and high daring. 
They hold an atmosphere of rarity, a fragrance which 





is not of place or of time, but of spirit. Morris felt 
himself so much at home in that ancient world—had, 
too, so much of the artist in his nature, that he rendered 
his translation in severely archaic form. Artistically it 
is delightful, though from other standpoints it is still 
questionable. At all events, when one reads that ‘‘the 
Apostle bade bring two hanaps of tree dight with 
gold,’’ and finds other beautiful lost words such as 
‘‘solar,’’ ‘“‘heried,’’ ‘‘mesel,’’ ‘‘tartavelles,’’ ‘‘wyte,”’ 
and ‘‘frist,’’ one wonders that, in a popular edition, a 
small glossary was not added. For the romances them- 
selves, they belong to that order which we hope will 
never be allowed to fade. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Wilds of Maoriland. 
BELL. 


By JAMES MACKINTOSH 
(Macmillan and Co. 15s. net.) 


E have read the account of Mr. Bell’s rambles 

through the less well-known parts of New Zealand 
with considerable interest. He has a modesty of manner 
which is peculiarly convincing, but he tells us quite 
sufficient to make us aware that upon his many expedi- 
tions he suffered privations and encountered dangers of 
a far more serious nature than would appear from his 
narrative. With the purely scientific results of his 
surveys we are not here concerned. With the more 
popular aspect of the matter we can only justly deal 
by saying that he has aroused in us a keen desire to 
behold some of those many beautiful and grand sights 
amongst which he has spent so much of his time. New 
Zealand is unique in the opportunities which it offers to 
the traveller for the observation of volcanic and plutonic 
action within a comparatively narrow radius. We 
should imagine from a few stray hints which the author 
throws out that a good many discoveries await those 
interested in Alpine floras. It would be a matter of 
more than ordinary interest to the botanists and horti- 
culturists of this country to know something further of 
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those Alpine flowers which Mr. Bell is content to des- 
cribe simply as being ‘‘gay.’’ The numerous photo- 
graphs suffer from the common failing of dwarfing the 
proportions of the mountain scenery which they depict. 
The coloured illustrations, which are after sketches 
made by Mr. Eastlake, suffice to give some idea of 
atmosphere, but suffer from a rather excessively im- 
pressionistic treatment. 

“‘Serophilous,’’ on page 19, is an error for ‘‘xero- 
philous’’; and it was not the ‘‘King of Spain’’ who 
marched up the hill in the nursery rhyme, but the Duke 
of York; nor did he start his march from the top, but 
from the bottom, of the hill. Chapter IX, which comes 
last, should properly come first, dealing as it does with 
the geography and climate of New Zealand generally. 
We trust that Mr. Bell will make many more expeditions 
in those ‘‘Southern Alps,’’ and will favour us with the 
account thereof. 





Rome; Venice. Sketch-books by FRED RICHARDS. (A. 
and C. Black. ts. each net.) 


Two more of the delightful little ‘‘Sketch-book’’ series 
issued by Messrs. Black are welcome. The artist has in 
Venice a scene crowded with subjects after his own 
heart, and in this slim volume of twenty-four drawings 
he is at his best. It is hardly possible to praise one 
more than another, where all are of so fine a quality. 
Effects of light and shade are wonderfully rendered, 
and in the book on ‘‘Rome,’’ where studies of archi- 
tectural beauty naturally predominate, the touch is no 
less sure in spite of the manifold technical difficulties, 
We admire especially the view of St. Peter’s from the 
Tiber, and the excellent drawing of the Pantheon. The 
series is becoming famous, and the publishers are to be 
congratulated for the faithfulness of the reproductions 
and the dainty style in which the volumes are presented. 





Macaulay’s History of England, from the Accession of 
James the Second. Edited by CHARLES HARDING 
FIRTH, M.A. In Six Volumes. Vol. III. Illus- 
trated. (Macmillan and Co. tos. 6d. net.) 


THE fine reproductions in colour of famous pictures 
which embellish this third volume of the ‘‘History of 
England ’”’ rendér it remarkably interesting. The 
frontispiece is William III, from the painting in the 
National Gallery attributed to Jan Wyck; the picture 
of Mary, Princess of Orange, facing page 1,056, from 
the painting by Closterman, is even more striking. We 
are taken in this section of Macaulay’s work over a small 
period of time—from June, 1688 to the following year— 
concluding with the splendid description of the relief of 
Londonderry, in July. It was a terrible crisis for affairs 
in Ireland, and there are passages in this volume which 
stand out with extraordinary vividness in the light of 
the situation to-day, two hundred and twenty-five years 
after. Interspersed with the text are many facsimiles 








of letters, plans, and engravings, some of an amusing 
description, such as the rhymed ‘‘Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Father Petres,’’ from a ballad in the possession 
of the editor. We may quote the first verse—there are 
sixteen—as a specimen of its style, though we cannot 
give the quaint effect of the old type: 
In his Holyness Name 
With Amen I proclaim 
My Last Will and Testament following : 
Who in Body am well, 
But in Mind monstrous ill ; 
While in dismal Dispair I am wallowing. 


The editing of this series is worthy of all praise, and 
the completed work will have, we imagine, no rivals 
for style and fine printing. 





From Russia to Siam, with a Voyage down the Danube. 
By ERNEST YOUNG. (Max Goschen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


MR. YOUNG has written a series of tourist sketches such 
as might have been composed by any globe-trotter. 
Although he ranges over the greater part of the earth’s 
surface, he deals with no place or subject which has not 
been much better treated in other works. Had he con- 
fined his experiences to the privacy of personal letters 
to relatives and friends, he would have been well- 
advised. Asitis, he gives a picture of the English tourist 
abroad which positively makes us shudder. With his 
camera and his notebook he quartered himself upon a 
Russian monastery, the life of which he portrays with 
all the minuteness of the impertinent copy-seeker, not 
forgetting to record the fact that the good monks own 
sixty-two cows and seventy horses. His departure is 
thus described: ‘‘I hung over the side of the vessel till 
the last face had faded out of sight, when I lit my 
pipe and ordered a veal cutlet.”’ 

On his arrival in Siam the natives, evidently de- 
tecting in their midst a tame tourist, poked fun at him; 
and the author, with the naivete of his class, thirsting to 
tell of adventures, relates a practical joke that was played 
upon him. His boatmen told him when they came to a 
village where festivities were being held, that to ensure 
his being received with due honours they had repre- 
sented him to be travelling on behalf of the Minister 
of the Interior. Upon landing he was escorted to the 
theatre, where, in spite of the fact that he imagined he 
was the centre of respect, he appears to have behaved 
like a larrikin. Later he learnt, however, that as a 
consequence of a little arrangement between the boat- 
men and the manager of the theatre, who had not been 
slow to appreciate the value of so novel a turn, he 
had merely been ‘‘shown off’’ as the first white man 
to appear on the local stage. Hence it is little wonder 
that the incomprehensible antics of our innocent abroad 
caused much amusement, and that he was greeted with 
thunderous applause. The laugh remained with the 
Siamese. Mr. Young gives some useful hints as to how 
to travel cheaply, and other information concerning 
baggage and routes which may be of assistance to any- 
one who is willing to pay half a guinea for his diary. 
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Fiction 
Vandover and the Brute. By FRANK NORRIS. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 


HE manuscript of this novel, supposed to have been 
destroyed in the great fire of San Francisco, was 
found in a crate of various contents with the name of the 
author cut away by some unknown autograph-hunter, 
and the book is now published with a brief foreword 
by Mr. Charles Norris, his brother. It is a crude, but 
powerful, story, not to be compared with ‘‘The Pit’’ or 
other works from the same hand, but with passages here 
and there which a critic might note as foreshadowing a 
splendid future. ‘‘The Brute’* is Vandover himself, 
his lower nature, which in the end gains the mastery; 
but there was no need whatever to drag in the horrors 
of lycanthropy to deepen poor Van’s downfall. In- 
deed, the very chapters which the young author evi- 
dently wished to make impressive fail entirely ; they are 
simply unreal. It is admitted that the influence of 
Zola is strong in this first of Frank Norris’s novels, but 
no one, as far as we know, has noticed that much of 
the book reads extremely like a translation. Vandover, 
starting as a Harvard man, has every chance of suc- 
cess in life, but is especially susceptible to drink, gam- 
bling, and the influences of the saloon-life which he 
freely followed. His power as an artist is gradually 
sapped by nervous disease; and here the book goes to 
pieces. It is well worth reading for its admirable 
opening chapters and its description of the family and 
social life of the city of San Francisco. There is no 
escaping the suggestion of a fine ability half-developed, 
and the reader will once more regret that the author 
was fated so soon to leave an art of which he would 
have been a master. 





The Quick and the Dead. By EDWIN PUGH. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 6s.) 


THIS is the story of Jennifer Pattenden, and of Roger 
Corrillian, a young engineer who came down to Gallions 
(obviously Walmer) in order to get out plans for a 
harbour, and subsequently married Jennifer. Previous 
to the marriage, however, Jennifer met Taskover, a 
friend of Roger—or rather an acquaintance who posed 
as a friend. Quite without cause, Taskover made Roger 
so jealous that the latter, in a fit of anger, pushed his 
undesirable acquaintance over the edge of a cliff in a 
fog. Taskover was something of a literary genius, 
albeit his genius took an offensive form, and after his 
death his vengeance began through Jennifer, who ideal- 
ised him and fell in love with the memory of a man to 
whom in life she had hardly given a thought. Roger 
found that dead Taskover dodged him at every turn, 
alienated his wife from him, and proved far more 
effective than Taskover living, though not the slightest 
breath of suspicion ever materialised as to the manner 
of Taskover’s death. 








Mr. Pugh 1s at his best in tragedy, and obviously 
such a story as this could end only in tragedy. The 
one fault—if fault it be—is that the tragedy is too. 
intense; the unrelieved gloom of the concluding chap- 
ters, lurid as it is, produces a nightmarish effect, andi 
we doubt if ever human beings lived through such utter 
bitterness. Certainly the story is credible enough, but 
the author etches in his lines very deeply, and provides: 
not one touch of relief. It is a very powerful study, and 
the best of it is the way in which we are made to see 
the ugliness of Taskover through the prejudiced eyes 
of Roger, who hated the dead man even more than he 
hated Taskover living. It would be hard to find a 
modern work to equal this in intensity of gloom, and 
we rank it as probably the most powerful book from 
this author’s pen. 





Tales of Two Countries. By MAXIM GorKy. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 6s.) 


THE appreciation of these very slight sketches will de 
pend principally upon the reader. To some they wilk 
seem thin and uninteresting, of little value; to others. 
they will bear some subtle meaning and be charged 
with mystery. Thirteen of them deal with Italy, nine 
with Russia. We cannot see that the book ts of any 
importance, and it is fairly certain that most English 
readers who have any acquaintance with the work of 
Turgenev and Dostoyevsky—or of Gorky himself—wil! 
consider that there was no real necessity to translate 
its various items. Some of them appear to have a 
moral ; others are simply descriptive; a few are interest- 
ing. With this faint praise we must be content; far 
better work is being done in English at the present day. 





New Editions 


‘‘THE Fair Hills of Ireland,’’ by Stephen Gwynn, 
with illustrations by Hugh Thomson, is now issued by 
Messrs. Maunsel and Co. at the price of 2s. 6d. net. 
This book about the life of Ireland should be interest- 
ing to all; it deals with the historical significance of 
many places, and apart from the pleasure it may give 
to the reader, will be found most useful to the tourist 
visiting Erin’s Isle. 

Six more of Messrs. John Long’s sixpenny editions 
have appeared during the last week or two: “The 
Three Days’ Terror,’ by J. S. Fletcher; “The Juggler 
and the Soul,’’ by Helen Mathers; “ Bitter Fruit,”’ by 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron; “The Harvest of Love,’ by 
C. Ranger-Gull; “Beneath the Veil,’’ by Adeline 
Sergeant, and “The Brangwyn Mystery,’’ by David 
Christie Murray. 

The sevenpenny editions of the same firm include “A 
Glorious Lie,’’ by Dorothea Gerard; “Our Alty,’’ by 
M. E. Francis; “The Bartenstein Case,’’ by J. S. 
Fletcher, and ‘‘Alton of Somaxo,’”’ by Harold Bind- 
loss. “Life of My Heart,’’ by Victoria Cross, is now 
issued at Is. net. 
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The Pleasant Art of Make-Believe 
By CosMO HAMILTON 


I THINK that it is good as well as a little startling 

to discover from time to time that we are able, even 
those of us who are most sophisticated, most life-worn, 
to become children again on the least provocation. The 
memory of those rainy days when, being utterly sick 
of a motley army of tin soldiers, of the boxful of 
painted bricks which could build no other house than 
one that bore a ludicrous resemblance to the Carnegie 
library, we were on the verge of a free fight, and a 
genius suggested a dressing-up, is perhaps dim to most 
of us. Work and the deadly round of amusement 
which plague our days and nights need relieving as 
much as did the ennui of those old rainy days in the 
nursery. We may well be grateful to the organisers 
of the fancy-dress balls that are sprung upon the town 
every now and then as a means of raising money for 
deserving charities. 


To begin to dance when the great mass of worthy | 


citizens are in their beauty sleep in itself provides that 
delightful thrill of naughtiness which gave us the most 
memorable of our stolen joys when we were young 
enough to be spanked with the back of a brush. To 
leave the house elaborately and foolishly garbed and 
made-up, to the wide-eyed amazement of the man in 
blue at the corner, who has just come upon his night- 
beat, to catch the startled looks of suburban matrons 
and their innocent daughters on their way to the tube 
after the theatre, and then to sit in the long line of 
taxi-cabs, peered at curiously and enviously by that 
army of people whom one never sees in the daylight, 
all makes for a very welcome return to childhood. 
There is the callous party politician, still stinging 
from the shock of a snap division, living on the edge 
of a precipice and not daring to hunt up Webster’s 
definition of the word honest—look at him in all the 
honourable glory of armour, with a Crusader’s cross 
upon his breast. With a certain self-consciousness he 
enters the ballroom at the elbow of a charming figure, 
beneath whose convent robes it is difficult to recognise 
the little lady fresh from “Hullo, Tango!’’ From 
under the blue wig which crowns your own futuristic 
costume you see one of England’s respectable Peers 
playing the part of the jester with cap and bells, the 
beautiful mother of his children, who almost alone 
among women has evaded the tongue of gossip which 
is in the mouth of Ananias, showing her shapely legs 
beneath the puffed skirt of a columbine. Paradox run 
mad, here comes the R.A. about whose very English 
work Bayswater and Notting Hill Gate gather in daily 
groups in the temple of Art which is so close to Pea- 
cock Walk, chypre-reeking. His hair is short, and his 
well-exercised arms are thrust into the rough shirt of 
the broncho-buster. Juliet is near him, newly de- 
scended from her balcony in Hyde Park Mansions; 
and who can tell whether the lurking person behind 
her, with amorous eye underlined with the temporary 


| 
| 





sin of the blue stick, well disguised in the bizarre effete- 
ness of Aubrey Beardsley, is the smooth-cheeked 
Romeo from Aldershot, who is bound, in the natural 
order of things, to hear his passionate impromptus read 
in court by the K.C. retained by the injured husband ? 

And here, all demure and dainty in the pinks and 
whites of the Watteau shepherdess, trips the celebrated 
comedienne, closely followed by her swain from the 
village of Mayfair. Is it possible that those monks 
and sheikhs, those bucks of the first head, those 
Jamesian bloods with high red heels, are the Vzeux 
Marcheurs of clubland, who sit on Le Petit Parisienne 
while they read the Daily Graphic, and who, according 
to England’s immortal novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, loll 
out of the windows of the Carlton and the Travellers’ ? 
Watch their little trespassing eyes as they follow the 
young, round figures of pierrettes and water-nymphs, 
Cupids and diaphanous Ophelias, of debutantes dis- 
guised beneath the sporran of the Gordons. Watch 
the sporting Peer, still reeking of the stable, prancing 
like a cart-horse with a prima-ballerina of the Pill-Box 
Opera House. Watch the tight-lipped gentleman, 
Right Honourable only by courtesy, with the gallant 
sword of Charles Surface dangerously in the way. 
Listen to the Veuve Cliquot whoops of the man in pink 
who mistakes the Savoy for the kennels. 

All are children for one night only, revelling in the 
pleasant art of make-believe. Innocence and respecta- 
bility, rectitude and worthiness are for this one occasion 
their very opposites, and, like their jostling com- 
panions, perhaps a trifle dusty at the hem, they have 
taken on for these few hours the colours of their cos- 
tumes. Virtue has left its spotlessness in the wardrobe 
at home, and vice—speaking broadly—its obvious 
habiliments in the little flats in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
To the wig-maker and the costumier a debt of gratitude 
is owing for having put back the hands of the clock 
to nursery hours, for having enabled the tired citizens 
of life to play once again the wet-day games, remem- 
bered only with an effort. 


Look now. Day has come back remorselessly, and 
over the muddy river there is a broad band of light. 
The first sleepy yawn of the awakening sun dispels 
the pleasant mist of make-believe. Paint and powder, 
swords and patches, the heterogeneous garments of dead 
years and unknown future disguise no longer the well- 
known faces and figures of London’s many theatres, 
and the players in the great Game of politics and 
society, art and drama, literature and life, fade away 
before the scoffing finger of Reality. We are ourselves 
again. The Comedy is ended. 





In the course of a few days Mr. B. H. Blackwell, 
of Oxford, will publish “Oxford Poetry,’’ 1910-13, 
edited by G. D. H. C., G. P. D., and W. S. V., with 
an introduction by Gilbert Murray. Second impression, 
3s. 6d. net. Also ‘‘Lyrics of Gil Vicente,”’ translated 


in verse with the original text, by A. F. G. Bell, 3s. 6d. 
net. These lyrics have never before been collected. 
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Music 


R. RICHARD STRAUSS ought to have been a 
D very happy man last week. Not only was he 
received at Oxford into the venerable bosom of Alma 
Mater and given the right to wear a Doctor’s robes of 
white and crimson brocade, but he had the gratification 
of finding his “ Legend of Joseph ”’ acclaimed at Drury 
Lane with an enthusiasm which may fitly be called wild. 
Much of the storm of applause must have been directed 
to MM. Fokine, Bakst, and Sert, and to the troupe of 
dancers for the pleasure which they had afforded to the 
eye; a great deal was certainly due to the orchestra for 
its magnificent playing. But there could be no doubt 
that the evening was a personal triumph for the Com- 
poser of the Music. He was singled out by the audience 
as their hero of the occasion. Dr. Strauss deserves 
to be treated as a hero. We may not like all, or indeed 
any, of his music, but our private judgment of it cannot 
do away with the fact that he is a great man, an 
original force, a fine figure in the long line of Music’s 
masters, an honour to Art, a distinction to his day. 

Having said this, we may be permitted to add that Dr. 
Strauss’ music to “ Joseph’”’ is not his best; it marks 
no advance at all. Were it his best, he would not 
occupy the niche that he does in the Temple of Fame. 
No one will deny its cleverness, its general suitableness, 
its abounding mastery of resource. It could have been 
written, we think, by no one but Strauss; it bears his 
personal impress. But it is not “ distinguished.’? The 
themes are not fine in themselves, though some are 
attractive enough at first hearing. One felt that, as in 
the case with so many of his well-known songs, their 
sentiment would soon lose its freshness. It may be 
urged that they are simple enough. So they are, but 
the simplicity is not the right kind, not the great kind. 

Nothing is there to perplex or offend: peaceable 
hearers, casting their minds back to passages in “ Elek- 
tra” or “Hildenleben,’’must have acknowledged thank- 
fully that Strauss can roar them as ’twere any nightin- 
gale when he chooses. The music need not distract the 
attention of the unmusical from the fascinations of the 
colour and the movements of the stage. It does not 
help on the action, however, as we had expected it 
would. Here and there, of course, we find the music 
telling the same story as the dancers. But at the big 
moments there is a failure. Noise is superadded to 
noise, and it all sounds very important; we get ready 
to be carried off our feet by the rising impulse of the 
music, and, lo! we find ourselves, at the end, where 
we were at the beginning. Something had been pro- 
mised us of a “ new art form.’ “ Joseph’’ was to show 
us, in a manner never before witnessed, how strait could 
be the union between Music and Dance. The promise 
has not been fulfilled. The old Ballets of Délibes, for 
instance, show the desired union far more vividly. M. 
Fokine has not been able to win for Dr. Strauss 


the verdict that something new and more perfect has 
been achieved. 





As regards the scenes presented to us in “ Joseph,”’ 
they are certainly magnificent, curious, and, some would 
say, impure. But these last need not go to see the 
ballet again, if the Dance of the Veiled Women and 
that of Mme. Potiphar offend their niceness. Indeed, 
there were some spectators who declared that they 
would not attend the new ballet again for a 
very different reason. The disappointment of the 
beautiful enamoured mistress was too painful for 
their tender hearts. ‘‘ Non,’’ said a French lady, “ je 
ne pourrais par voir cette pauvre et belle dame lachée 
par cet ignoble petit Joseph.’’ Well, to the pure all 
things are pure, and we are to remember that the in- 
tention of Count Kessler and M. Hoffmanstal, authors 
of the text, is that we should not look upon their version 
of the ancient story as a mere illustration of Lust and 
Prudery, but as something highly mystic and symboli- 
cal, as a conflict and contrast, indeed, “ between two 
worlds.’’ It is, perhaps, impossible for the ordinary 
British mind to understand, much less to sympathise 
with, the determination of the Germans to be profound 
at all costs, and to insist on explaining themselves in 
what they deem the language of philosophy. We 
handed the authorised “ Guide’’ to “ Joseph’”’ to two 
eminently sane and intelligent friends. One of them 
returned it saying, “ Why did you give me such rubbish 
to read? What bosh it is!’’ The other said, 
“Twaddle, balderdash, and nasty balderdash, too!’’ 
So that if we may give advice to those who intend to 
see “ Joseph,’’ we should say, “ Do not bother yourself 
to read any ‘Guide’ at all. Dismiss from your mind 
any desire to probe Count Kessler’s symbolism. Re- 
gard ‘Joseph’ simply as an entertainment. You 
will see splendid pictures more or less a la Veronese; 
you will be a little bewildered by the mixture of 
Biblical and Renaissance atmospheres; you will see 
some graceful and stimulating dancers, some piquant 
situations. You will be left wondering that the clever 
Russians could permit such a finale as that of the shining 
Angel, when surely they could have thought of some- 
thing less banal. But do not inquire what Joseph’s 
dances mean, whether he is searching after God or the 
Devil. Be content to satisfy the lust of your eye and 
your ear, and go below no surface.”’ 


We have only praise for the performers in “ Joseph.”’ 
Mme. Karsavina was superb and unrecognisable in her 
Lucrezia Borgia wig. M. Miassine, a youthful Adonis, 
played his difficult part with discretion, and, as we 
thought, with great success. The ladies who danced 
the “ Nuptial Dance’’ won our heart by their delicate 
sinuous glidings. We did not care about the Boxers. 
But, at any rate, they were more in keeping with the 
scene than that absurd Archangel. On the whole, then, 
“La Légende de Joseph ’’ is not the great work we had 
hoped for. But, then, it aimed very high, and was 
heralded by loudly blown trumpets. Still, it provides 
a brilliant evening’s entertainment and a good deal to 
talk about. 

We got the Strauss of our desire at a concert on 
Friday, when the composer conducted three of his most 
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justly admired tone-poems, the “ Don Juan,”’ the “ Tod 
und Verklarung,’’ and the “Pranks of Till Eugen- 
spiegel.’’? Here he was the great, the very great com- 
poser, the man of lofty thought, of exquisite fantasy, 
the man of noble mind, the master of unexaggerated 
eloquence. He conducted, also, the G minor Symphony 
of Mozart in perfection, and Mme. Gehardt sang 
“Porgi Amor”’ (in German) from “Le Nozze,’’? and 
three of Strauss’ most popular songs. In spite of rival 
attractions, such as the premiére of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Nuit de Mai’’ at Drury Lane, and the revival of 
Boito’s “ Mefistofele ’’ at Covent Garden, Queen’s Hall 
was crowded, and many musicians of mark, as well 
as ladies who belong to the “ first circles ’’ in Austenian 
sense, were there. They can hear the operas, no doubt, 
another time, but they cannot look to hear such superb 
orchestral playing at their will. We all know how 
splendid an instrument the orchestra of the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Concerts is to play on. It was dazzling 
when Mr. Strauss laid his fingers on it. We much 
doubt if he will ever have a better orchestra, or ever 
has had. But the players owed very much to him. 
Like an Orpheus he taught them to sing, to act, to 
dance, to pour out the plaint of noble tragedy, to 
assume the mask of comedy, to move and stir us, in 
fact, by every wile of the musician’s art. It was a 
concert to be long remembered with gratitude. Dr. 
Strauss was nobly greeted and nobly rewarded by 
demonstrations of affectionate pleasure that were as 
genuine as any we ever heard. 





6s Dylan 99 


T is now some years since Mr. Josef Holbrooke set 
himself the enormous task of composing a trilogy 

of music dramas to texts by Mr. T. E. Ellis. The 
subject of the trilogy is taken from the Kymric cycle 
of legends which has its starting point in the story of 
Math, King of Arvon, but from the poems of the two 
dramas available in print it may be assumed that the 
distinguished author has included other matter within 
his purview, and embroidered: the whole with additions 
from his own imagination. At least that is the im- 
pression it leaves on one unlettered in Keltic mytho- 
logy. If the story is authentic from end to end, it is 
singularly involved for a folk legend; for that reason 
it was a bold undertaking to adapt it to the stage. 
The poem of the “Ring of the Nibelung’”’ has often 
been criticised because of its complications, but the 
fate of the Volsung twins and their offspring is sim- 

' plicity itself compared with that of the progeny of 
Don, the goddess of Nature. It is her children that 
supply the title alike to the trilogy and to its first 
section, “ The Children of Don,’’ which was performed 
at the London Opera House a little over two years ago. 
The children of Don are three in number—Gwydion, 
Govannion, and Elan. At the conclusion of the first 
opera Gwydion has adopted Dylan, the child of his 
sister Elan by Lyd, the Sea-King, in spite of . the 





opposition of Govannion, who had attempted to mur- 
der him by throwing him into the sea, which refused 
to drown the son of its Lord. The second opera opens 
twenty years later, when Dylan has grown up and is a 
wandering minstrel. In that capacity he visits the 
court of Gwyddno, a vassal of Gwydion, where he is 
seen, but not recognised, by his mother Elan, to whom, 
however, his identity is revealed by Govannion after 
his departure. Still inflamed by a passionate hatred, 
Govannion follows him down to the seashore and slays 
him. With his dying breath, Dylan calls upon the 
wildfowl to carry to the Sea-King his appeal for 
vengeance. This is the part of the story dealt with in the 
first act. The second opens with a chorus of the sea- 
folk awaiting in vain the arrival of their beloved 
Dylan. King Lyd of the sea receives the message of 
the wildfowl and laments the death of his son. He 
invokes the stormy elements to wreak his vengeance 
for the murder. His subjects, the storm-winds and 
waves, proceed to attack the dykes which are the sole 
protection of Gwyddno’s lands against the inroads of 
the sea. With the exception of the Sea-King’s lament 
and invocation, practically the whole of this act is one 
prolonged chorus. 

The third act opens in the tower by the sea inhabited 
by Seithenin, the guardian of the dykes. He and 
Govannion are engaged in a drinking bout, during which 
the unfaithful guardian collapses in slumber. In the 
meantime the noise is heard of the approaching storm. 
Govannion, vaguely alarmed, leaves for the hills, b 
in passing the great sea dyke, daringly utters his chal- 
lenge to the sea, which the sea-King accepts. Invoking 
the aid of his gods, he rushes to the combat, but the 
sea is victorious and breaks the dyke. The concluding 
scene shows the battlements of Gwyddno’s castle, 
which also succumbs. Govannion is drowned, and the 
music drama ends with the triumphant song of the 
wild-fowl. 

The third music drama is not yet published, and in 
view of the tragic ending of “Dylan,’’ it is difficult 
to surmise what further destiny may await the children 
of Don, though the prophecy of Nodens, which is the 
theme of the prologue of the trilogy, remains unful- 
filled, and may therefore supply the thread of 
another opera. The end is, however, more conclusive 
than was the case with the music drama produced two 
years ago, and might well be regarded as the termina- 
tion of the story. In fact, from a dramatic point of 
view, “ Dylan’’ is much more satisfactory than its pre- 
decessor. In place of the almost incomprehensible ad- 
ventures of the Magic Cauldron and the conflict with 
the Druids, Mr. T. E. Ellis gives us here a relatively 
simple story of a murder and its consequences. The 
text contains references to the preceding events, and 
the prospective listener has no need, as with the 
“Children of Don,’’ to study the poem in order to 
discover what the drama is about. For a Kymric saga, 


the story of the death of Dylan is remarkably concise. 


From a musical point of view, too, it offers much 
In place of obscure dialogues, in 


finer opportunities. 
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which first one and then another endeavours to give 
mystical reasons for his course of action, we have 
strongly defined situations, set in the most picturesque 


surroundings. It is a delicate matter to prejudge an 
opera on the eve of its production, as the piano score 
gives but an imperfect idea of the music, which, in 
turn, is only one element in a composite form of art, 
ut with that reservation “Dylan’’ appears to be a 
great improvement on the “Children of Don.’’ The 
music is still overshadowed by Wagnerian influences, 
but analogies with the Ring are not so disturbing. 
Some years ago Mr. Holbrooke was hailed by an en- 
thusiast in a musical journal as an English Wagner. 
The writer seemed quite unaware that an English Hol- 
brooke entirely emancipated from Wagnerism would 
be much more desirable. The music of “Dylan”’ is 
a step in this direction, and has greater resemblance 
to the Holbrooke of the symphonic poems than to the 
composer of the “Children of Don,’’ for which most 
of his sympathisers will be duly grateful. The sea 
music in particular approaches more to the fulfilment 
of his early promise. The staging of it will be rather 
difficult, and it demands a chorus that is not only 
musically well trained, but dramatically in the picture, 
such as the Russians have given us. In fact, one may 
say that in this production an English operatic chorus 
is about to be put to a severe comparative test. 


Another feature to be noted is the predominance of 
the lower register in the vocal parts; the sole female 
part is for contralto. Gwyddno is the only tenor. 
Gwydion, Dylan, and Seithenin are baritones. Govan- 
nion and the Sea-King are basses. The music drama 
thus acquires an appropriately sombre hue, which is 
gradually intensified as it approaches the climax of 
the meeting betwen the two last-named characters. It 
is a daring method of casting the opera, and it would 
be equally daring to express a preliminary opinion of 
its effect. If the composer’s intention is realised, the 
tone colour of the entire opera will gain in dignity, 
but the bold experiment he has made carries with it 
the danger of monotony. 


For the rest, discussion of “Dylan’’ must be de- 
ferred until after the event. Its composer occupies a 
unique position in English music. I have still on my 
file the programme of the Crystal Palace concert of 
March 3, 1900, containing Mr. C. A. Barry’s analytical 
notes to his symphonic poem, “ The Raven.’’ This, I 
believe, was his first public performance. He 
appeared on the scene at a time when the whole at- 
mosphere of British music was stodgy and dull, and 
proceeded to enliven it with work which displayed first 
and foremost an impulsive creative force, and, as ad- 
jJuncts to this strong rhythmic energy, a sense of the 
picturesque, and occasionally an inclit.ation towards 
humour of the homely, none too subt\e kind. We, 
whose patriotism was lying prone as a.consequence of 
repeated showers of cold water fron; high places in 
the national musical world, hailed him with unfeigned 
delight. Mr. Holbrooke is disposed at times to rail 
about the unsatisfactory lot of the native composer 








and his lack of recognition, but he himself has small 
cause for complaint. From the first he attracted con- 
siderable attention. He has probably had many more 
public performances than any of his compatriots and 
than most composers of his age in any country, and 
the array of his public compositions is such as to arouse 
envy not only here but in any musical centre. 


At the outset we hailed him as one of the hopes of 
British music. If the generous promise of the early 
symphonic poems has not been entirely fulfilled the 
reason must be sought in the defects of his qualities. 
Eleven years ago I described his works as coming too 
red-hot from the crucible. His materials were thrown 
on to the canvas with the aplomb of a lightning sculp- 
tor of the music-halls, fashioned into shape with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and presented to an audience at 
the earliest opportunity. His output under such con- 
ditions was naturally surprising, and for that matter 
is still, and it is seldom that one hears any music from 
his pen of which it can be said that it lacks spon- 
taneity. But this feverish energy breeds its own 
dangers, and Mr. Holbrooke has often incurred the 
suspicion of having drifted into a kind of habit of 
improvisation on paper. That would account for the 
lack of reflection indicated in some recent works, also 
for the relatively small advance revealed by a com- 
parison of the works of 1914 with those of 1900. 
Musical progress is inevitably the outcome of much 
thought, and a habit of writing thoughtlessly is its 
worst natural enemy. The broad outlines of Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s musical personality are, however, so robust 
that as one work succeeds another we continue to look 
forward to fulfilment in the next. Nearly everything 
he has written is, at the very least, interesting. As com- 
posers go, he is still in his first youth. The Monday 
following the production of “Dylan”’ will be his thirty- 
sixth birthday ; there is thus ample time for him to pro- 
duce a work that will put everything he has written into 
the shade—all that is necessary is the reflection and 
self-criticism that comes with maturity. Meanwhile let 
us hope that he will spend his birthday morning read- 
ing flamboyant accounts of his triumph with “Dylan.”’ 


E. E. 





In its issue of June 19 the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy celebrates the completion of sixty years of 
publication by the presentation of a supplement, en- 
titled “ Photography, Past and Present.’’ These pages 
provide a review of the origin and progress of photo- 
graphy from the year 1839 to the present day. They 
show the great developments which have been witnessed 
in photographic processes, many of which owe their 
existence to the contributions to the Journal by workers 
in the past. The supplemen*is fully illustrated, whilst 
in the body of the paper are reproduced portraits of 
veterans of photography and of past and present edi- 
tors. The issue is one which every photographer will 
read with interest. 
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Theatre Notes 


— has not been anything very new or im- 
portant produced during the last few days, 
although the summer weather has not prevented many 
of the most delightful entertainments from being 
crowded. The theatre-goer is hardy and brave, and 
many such strong attractions as the operas and ballets 
have not felt the recent touch of heat. 


AT THE COLISEUM, 


for example, which is airy and spacious enough, the 
beautiful Madame Lydia Kyasht has given her deli- 
cate and charming “Gavotte’’ to crowded audiences, 
and Mr. George Graves and his company have added 
immensely to the mirthful effect of “Koffo of Bond 
Street’’ by new humours and satiric arrows which shoot 
the flying follies of the moment. 

Now that Monsieur Marinetti’s “ Art of Noises ’’ has 
been allowed to pass into a rather too hungry limbo, 
the gaiety of our corner of the nations is slightly 
stilled. The amusing reception of the music of the 
ultimate future supplied by the audience was itself a 
feast of fun. You remember the poet who wrote of the 
“Orchestrated Strand.’’ Well, that would indeed be 
a simple and pleasant affair compared to the nerve- 
shattering quality of the “noise spirals’’ presented by 
M. Marinetti. The cries of the audience to be let off 
and their promises to be good if the art of noises were 
discontinued compensated one for what might have 
been a very horrid quarter of an hour. 

Most of the productions in town this week have been 
of a passing or tentative nature. Truly the 


ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, 

given in the most beautiful and least visited theatre in 
London, the Scala, is more or less for all time. Miss 
Fagerty’s English acting edition was carefully played 
by a number of enthusiastic ladies and gentlemen of 
whom Mr. Phillip Merivale as Orestes was perhaps the 
best known and most successful. As Electra Miss 
Aileen Wyse showed considerable power of sustained 
emotion; the rest were competent, but not inspired. 
The large chorus and the crowds of dancers and slave 
women and so forth, when played by ladies a little 
unused to the stage, are best criticised as extremely 
well-intentioned. But the story of Divine Vengeance 
is so well known and admirably set forth in the present 
acting edition—published by George Allen and Co., 
6d. net—that we are quite ready to accept the amateur 
note in some parts of the presentation. 





The Magdeburger Zeitung (National-Liberal) for 
June 5 refers to Sir Owen Philip’s article in the Daily 
Mail, caused by the combine of the two great’ Ger- 
man steamship companies, in which he advises the 
English steamship companies to follow the example of 
the two great German companies and to bury their petty 
discords, having regard to the enormous increase of the 
German merchant service. 





The Irish Players 


HE other week, at the Court Theatre, saw what 
may be called a minor orgy in new productions. 
Out of four plays for the week’s repertory three were 
produced for the first time in London; two by Lady 
Gregory, the third by Mr. Patrick Wilson, the new 
manager for the company. None of them could be 
termed a success from any point of view; indeed, it 
would be hard to discover any justification for their 
public production. Experiment is good, though ex- 
periment always by the same group of writers is apt to 
lose its name to the title; but when we remember the 
excellent works that go begging while such slight 
attempts are made, then we may well question the 
policy. It is some time, for example, since we have 
seen a play by Padraic Colum; and we would like to 
see some of W. B. Yeats’ early plays. Certainly we 
have to complain that the policy of the Irish Players 
is working itself into a monotonous groove. 

Mr. Patrick Wilson’s one-act play, “ The Cobbler,’’ 
was slight in matter and in manner—little more than 
an incident that would have been excellent in an anec- 
dote, but had no justification on the stage. Neverthe- 
less, it was interesting as an attempt to write a play 
in other than character-parts; and Abbey Theatre plays 
and players have too exclusive a tendency in that direc- 
tion. One even felt that Mr. Wilson had been rather 
heroic, for there is no doubt that he would have had 
assistance ready to his hand had he only been willing 
to turn aside to dramatic caricature. Instead of this, 
he held firmly by his direct attitude to life, rather than 
the oblique attitude implied by the making of character- 
parts, in his cobbler, who builds castles in the air with 
regard to his grandson, but who finds them roughly 
dissipated by the boy’s healthiness. He played the 
cobbler himself with genuine emotion, and carried out 
this conception in his acting. 

Like most of her other plays, “ The Canavans,’’ by 
Lady Gregory, was openly and professedly a “ charac- 
ter’’ play, with Mr. Sinclair in the leading part. Mr. 
Sinclair realised her intention fully, and made Peter 
Canavan, the miller and miser, convincing from the 
humorous point of view. Nevertheless, the charm lay 
mainly with his brother Antony, who was interpretated 
with real inspiration by Mr. Philip Guiry. For Antony 
is the scapegrace, and, like many scapegraces, is the 
interesting member of the Canavan family. The scene, 
for the purpose of convenience and incidental plot, is 
in Elizabethan times in Ireland; and Antony, as the 
action opens, returns to his brother, the miller, as a 
deserter from his Majesty’s forces. Peter, who has 
spent all his life dodging danger, is very much per- 
turbed at this danger put upon him, and is all the moxe 
perturbed when Captain Headley, his cousin—though 
few of the audience will have recognised Headley as a 
translation, or adaptation, of Canavan—arrives at the 
mill to search for Antony. From that moment Antony’s 
pranks begin, and he takes the centre of the play. At 
first Peter hides him; but since this procedure expos2s 
Peter to the greater danger, he decides to hide himself 
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and let Antony play the part of the miller. How it 1s 
that cousin Headley does not remark on the change in 
his appearance, we are not told, nor must we inquire 
too closely. At any rate, Antony plays his part so 
well that, when Peter is discovered trembling among 
the sacks, Antony holds the master-hand as the miller 
himself, and declares that Peter is no more than a 
travelling pedlar who had been given shelter. In the 
upshot both are marched off to prison to be beheaded 
the following morning. 

Up to this moment we have a good one-act comedy ; 
but it alters now to burlesque of the most extravagant 
order, thin in texture and impossible in its demands; 
but for the fine spontaneity of Mr. Guiry’s acting, it 
would have imposed a greater strain. It was, in fact, 
a different play. For, when Antony hears Captain 
Headley coming to take the two of them out for execu- 
tion, with the aid of an old basket and some clothes 
that lie conveniently near, he impersonates Queen Eliza- 
beth. He is helped by an astonishing reverence on the 
part of Captain Headley that forbids him to look 
directly at her Majesty, and an even more astonishing 
credulity, as when he is told by the Queen that she 
came over as a surprise visit to inspect her forces in 
Ireland and to inquire into the personal charms of the 
Captain himself, of which she had heard so much. 
And when Antony hides the clothes with which he 
played the prank, both the Captain and his brother 
Peter are fully persuaded that he has killed the Queen, 
and he receives all the respect that, as “ The Playboy ”’ 
informs us, is due to a “ daring fellow.’’ It is a small 
matter thereafter that Peter, suddenly inspired ‘o 
courage, fires an arquebuse—we do not know that that 
is the correct word, but it gives the historical colour— 
at the Earl of Essex, who happens to be passing by, 
the Earl accepting this as a salute! Extravaganza or 
burlesque, the effect is not very convincing ; it seemed to 
be rather a sketch of a play to be, than a play con- 
cluded; and it certainly fostered the impression that 
Lady Gregory is exploiting the Irish Players too ex- 
clusively for anything and everything she may choose 
to write. 

That impression was only deepened by the new one-act 
play, “ The Wrens,’’ produced on the following Thurs- 
day as introductory to Mr. Boyle’s roaring comedy, 
“The Eloquent Dempsey.’? Three serving-men and 
two ballad-singers conduct a dialogue outside the Irish 
House of Commons during the passage of the Act of 
Union. If we were out for derivations, we would say 
that Lady Gregory had come under the influence of 
Schnitzler; but we prefer to deal directly with the play 
and say that there was not much in it. D. F. 





Messrs. William Hodge and Co., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, have arranged to publish early in July a book 
entitled “The Braes of Balquidder,’’ by Frederick 
Watson, the author of “Shallows.’”? Mr. Watson, who 
is a partner in the firm of James Nisbet and Co., and 
an authority on Rob Roy, is producing an historical 
work on this romantic district that should excite the 
greatest interest. 
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Notes and News 


Mr. Temple Thurston’s play, “ Driven,’’ at the Hay- 
market, cannot run beyond the end of August, as three 
principal members of the company have to leave then 
to take up other engagements. The autumn fremiére 
is fixed at the Haymarket to take place on Tuesday, 
September 1, when Mr. Frederick Harrison will pro- 
duce Mr. C. Haddon Chambers’ four-act comedy, 
“Tante,’’ for which he has secured Miss Lillah 
McCarthy and Mr. Godfrey Tearle in the principal 
parts. 


Sir Herbert Tree has for some time had under con- 
sideration the question of the scope of the festival 
which will be given at His Majesty’s Theatre in 1916 
in celebration of the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s. 
death, and we are now able to announce his plans. 
The festival will consist mainly of a cycle of the 
chronicle plays, beginning with “King John’’ and end- 
ing with “King Henry VIII.’ In this enterprise he has. 
already received the promise of the co-operation of 
many of the leading actors of the day. 


The Westminster City Council are widening Argyll 
Place, which leads into Regent Street from Gt. Marl- 
borough Street, and in order to gain the additional 
width for the thoroughfare some early Georgian houses 
will shortly be demolished. These were originally 
private residences; they contain some interesting 
sculptured marble and carved wood chimneypieces, 
doors, architraves, and several contemporary staircases, 
all of which are to be sold by auction in July by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 


In view of the extension during recent years of the 
activities of the Society of Authors, embracing as they 
do the interests of dramatic authors and composers, as 
well as those of members of the literary profession, the 
Council of the Society, on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Management, have sanctioned a change 
in the Society’s name. In future it will be known as. 
“The Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights, 
and Composers.” Its address remains as before, 
No. 1, Central Buildings, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 


Several new volumes are to hand from Messrs. Dent 
in the June instalment of their “Wayfarers’ Library.’” 
In “Romance and Adventure’’ three volumes appear, in- 
cluding Robert Louis Stevenson’s “St. Ives’; Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s story of “The Wickhamses’’ is a capital inclu- 
sion in the fiction department, and “Quo Vadis’”’ is also 
issued, translated by C. J. Hogarth. Barry Pain’s 
amusing “De Omnibus’”’ is welcome under the heading 
of “Humour.’? Other good numbers are Holbrook 
Jackson’s “Selected Essays’’—four of these are new— 
and S. R. Crockett’s novel “The Lilac Sunbonnet.’’ The 
series, to which we have previously drawn attention, and 
highly praised, maintains its high standard; each 
volume is dainty in appearance and capitally printed. 


The last meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society 
for the present session was held on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 17, at 70, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Mr. C. J. P. Cave, president, in the chair. Mr. B. C. 
Wallis read a paper on “The Rainfall of the Southern 
This inquiry had been undertaken with a 
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view of attempting to find a scientific justification of 
the claim made for the wetness and humidity of Lanca- 
shire suitable to the manufacture of cotton. Mr. H. J. 
Bartlett read a paper on “The Relation between Wind 
Direction and Rainfall.’’ This was a discussion of 
wind and rain records at the four observatories, 
Valencia, Aberdeen, Falmouth and Kew, for the ten- 
year period 1901-10. It was shown that a large propor- 
tion of the total rainfall comes with winds in the south- 
east and south-west quadrants, except in the case of 
Aberdeen, where the amount in the north-west quadrant 
is relatively high. Mr. E. H. Chapman also read a 
paper on “Barometer Changes and Rainfall: a Statis- 
tical Study.”’ 


The Historical Medical Museum, which was founded 
by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome in connection with the 
seventeenth International Congress of Medicine, was 
reopened recently as a permanent institution in 
London. It is now known as the “Wellcome Historical 
Medical Museum’’ and is open daily from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., closing at I p.m. on Saturday; entrance 544A, 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. Since closing 
last October the collections in the museum have been 
considerably augmented and entirely rearranged. 
Many objects of importance and interest have been 
added, which it is hoped will increase the usefulness 
of the museum to those interested in the history of 
medicine. Members of the medical and kindred pro- 
fessions are admitted on presenting their visiting cards. 
Tickets of admission may be obtained by others in- 
terested in the history of medicine on application to the 
Curator, accompanied by an introduction from a regis- 
tered medical practitioner. Ladies will be admitted 
only if accompanied by a qualified medical man.- 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


BY A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


ALWAYS used to admire Mr. Balfour when, 

towards the end of his Government, he had to 
fight with his back to the wall, but, upon my word, on 
Wednesday week, Lloyd George was equal to him. 
He has broken every law in a Chancellor’s decalogue; 
he has been rebuked by the Speaker; his Budget has 
been torn up; he has had to return a penny of the 
income tax on being threatened by the more wealthy of 
his supporters; all the golden promises of what he 
would do for the local rates of Ipswich and everywhere 
else have all come to nought. Yet he bounded on to 
the stage as blithe and gay as if nothing was the matter 
‘wt all. 

He forgot to mention that he had mixed up legisla- 
tion with finance and imposed taxation without legisla- 
tion. He audaciously said it was the fault of the 
Tories for “rummaging in the dustbins of ancient pre- 
cedent ’’ to prevent him carrying out his beneficent 
schemes. But they could not keep him back—he was 
determined to do good, and in April next the ratepayers 
would be rewarded. 

The Unionists wanted a temporary grant on account 
to be given this year. Not a bit of it. He wants to 





be able to tell the ratepayers that it was the Tories 
who stopped his scheme; besides, he wants a national 
valuation of rateable property—not the present system, 
but a brand-new set of reliable officials who could not 
be bribed or bought; State officials, who could afford to 
be independent. Do you not see the advantages? A 
fresh array of highly paid officials; a fresh field for 
patronage; no troublesome Civil Service examinations, 
but friends who are really in want of a job. 

Austen Chamberlain made a fine reply. “ You have 
turned bribery on a great scale,’’ he said, “into a 
system, and you have done more to degrade politics 
because of that deliberate policy than anyone has done. 
You went down to Ipswich and pretended that the new 
grants would be wholly in relief of the rates, whilst 
really they are, or rather were, to be in respect of new 
services. Everybody knew that would not relieve rates. 
I view with the greatest jealousy any interference with 
the rights of the local authorities. You want to con- 
centrate all the power in a bureaucracy.’’ 

Stephen Walsh said that, because the Radicals had 
taken a penny off the rich man’s income tax, instead of 
lowering the duty on sugar, the Independent Labour 
Party would vote against them. Oh, no—nothing so 
courageous—they would actually refrain from voting! 
“We shall give you a good hard knock—like Penley’s 
curate.’’ 

On Thursday the Finance debate came to an end. 
Asquith was airy, and gave general consideration to the 
whole subject of taxation. He naturally said as little 
as he could about Lloyd George’s recent sins of com- 
mission and omission; personally he held a rigid view 
that the Treasury should not be a spending department. 
When he was Chancellor he spent very little. “I wish 
you were there now,’’ said Banbury. Asquith did not 
take the compliment, but with a suggestion of an old 
trick at the bar he turned on Banbury and said, “ Come, 
now, if you were Chancellor, what item of national ex- 
penditure would you reduce?’’ This was carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country with a vengeance, but the 
ever-ready Banbury was not to be caught. “ Wait and 
see,’’ said he, amid laughter. 

Asquith said he thought the whole system of income 
taxation required looking into, with a view to simplifi- 
cation and equity. He reiterated the statement of Lloyd 
George that the grants to the local authorities were not 
abandoned, but postponed, and that he should bring in 
legislation so as to secure all the statutory authority 
for grants to be applied next year. 

During the dinner hour we had an amusing interlude 
by Radicals who were not at all pleased. Molteno was 
very dissatisfied ; he is very old-fashioned—he actually 
believed in the old Liberal cry of “Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform,’’ and wanted to know why there 
had not been a reduction on armaments. Arthur Mark- 
ham and Alfred Mond then had a set-to. Arthur 


Markham is an extremely wealthy coal-mine owner who 
gets in with majorities of 7,000 and calls himself an 
Independent; Sir Alfred Mond is even richer. The 
former, who gets his money out of the ground, did not 
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see why land should be taxed, whilst Mond, a great 
chemical manufacturer, is an earnest advocate of the 


taxation of land, of which he has little, if any. Bonar 
Law wound up in a speech that really coruscated with 
wit. “The Independent Labour Party have lost their 
own merit of consistency—instead of voting for the 
Government, they have plucked up enough courage to 
abstain.’’ Nobody would believe, said Bonar Law, that 
Mr. Asquith and Lloyd George had been defending the 
same proposals. He let Lloyd George have it right, left, 
andcentre. He had broken every law of the old Liberal 
financiers; his land taxes had stopped house-building 
and created a housing famine as far as the working man 
was concerned. He tickled his own supporters by 
quoting Lloyd George’s attacks on Unionist Chancel- 
lors in the past, and made one of the brightest and best 
speeches he has made for some time. 

Simon made a forensic speech which did not carry 
us much further, and then came the division. The 
Labour men abstained; two or three Radicals voted 
with us, and the majority ran down to 38. As there 
were 70 Nationalists in the Lobby, you can see at a 
glance that, if they had not come to the rescue, the 
Government on its Finance Bill for the year would 
have been beaten by 39. There were the usual 
pleasantries and a scuffle at the door between the 
O’Brienites and the Redmondites. John Redmond in- 
terfered and stopped the row, but someone sardonically 
called out, “A rehearsal for the Home Rule 
Parliament.”’ 

Although the Government is a very powerful one, 
with a big majority on occasions behind it, it is capable 
of doing very mean things. It never loses a pip of a 
card if it can help. Friday was the last of the days 
allotted to private members, and you will remember 
that last week we had the “ Half-timers’’ Bill; but, as 
this had little or no chance, the Whips put up the Poll- 
ing Day Bill as the first order. It is a simple little 
measure brought in by Sir Harry Verney, a pleasant- 
mannered Radical with an engaging smile. The idea 
is to have a General Election all over the United King- 
dom on two days running, and not to count the votes 
of the elections held on the first day until the ballot- 
boxes are closed on the second day, so that the results 
of the first shall not influence the results of the second 
day’s pollings. It is fair for both parties, if it were 
practicable; but the meanness lies in the fact that it is 
to come into force at once. Now, it is admitted on 
all hands that the swing of the pendulum is with the 
Unionists, consequently they will suffer by it. The 
results of the first elections will in the ordinary course 
be with us, and undoubtedly influence those that follow. 
This was apparent in the great turnover of 1906—a 
defeat became a rout owing to the surprising size of 
Radical majorities on the first day. 

It is in these small matters that the Radicals are 
always loading the dice against us. It seemed so 
simple a Bill that it looked almost impossible to keep 
it going for five hours after it had been in Committee; 
but the friends of the Bill reckoned without their host, 











or rather without a host of Unionists, who were deter- 
mined not to let it get through. They talk about the Irish 
being obstructors, but I have often heard Nationalists 
aver that the Unionists are the real past-masters of the 
game. Three pages of amendments appeared on the 
order paper, and during the course of the afternoon 
others were handed in in manuscript. 

Having the real object of the Bill in view, viz., that 
the enemy wished to get a start at the next election, 
we thought we were quite justified in moving that it did 
not come into force until January 1, 1916. We were 
beaten in this, as indeed we were in many divisions that 
took place, but when Scotch Radicals wanted to exclude 
Orkney and Shetland and various other places, and we 
pointed out the difficulties of getting to the Scilly Isles 
and some places in Wales and Cornwall, it was felt 
that there were so many exceptions that it was absurd 
to try and make a uniform plan. The extra expense 
involved was also shown to be a serious consideration ; 
so at five o’clock, after a most rollicking debate, the 
Bill was killed—unless the Government find time to 
star it. 

On Monday we had the Foreign Office Vote. Young 
members on the Unionist side who are travellers 
questioned Sir Edward Grey on points of interest in 
every part of the civilised and uncivilised globe. The 
world is getting smaller and smaller, and what sur- 
prised me was the extraordinary detailed knowledge 
they seemed to possess of countries that a few years 
ago were considered beyond the ken even of the ex- 
perienced traveller. 

Ronaldshay wanted to know why we had changed 
our policy in Persia. A short time ago British diplo- 
macy acted like a shivering tortoise with his head tucked 
in—now we were investing millions in the neutral zone 
and in the Russian protectorate of that land. Gilbert 
Parker described conditions of life in the New Hebrides 
under the condominion rule of England and France. 
Sir Edward Grey, usually very reticent, was exception- 
ally long and confoundedly dull. He referred in 
sympathetic terms to the tragedy that had overtaken 
the House of Hapsburg. He paid a tribute to Wilson’s 
courage in setting a great example to the world at a 
critical moment on the question of the treaty rights of 
the Panama Canal. It was only fair to say no diplo- 
matic pressure had been used by this country; we had 
stated our case before President Wilson came into 
office, and were content to leave it to the United States 
to do what they thought was fair. 

With regard to the oil company, it was the best 
arrangement he could make anywhere round the world 
to enable the Navy to get the oil it required. And so 
on; he answered all questions, and gave one the im- 
pression of saying to the House, “I know a lot more 
about these things than anyone else; I have done my 
best, and you must take or leave it—or lump it.” 
His language was far more diplomatic, but this was 
the gist of it, and he hinted that a Committee of 
M.P.’s to manage the Foreign Office would land us in 
difficulties in a week. You cannot discuss foreign 
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treaties before they are ratified. The House of Com- | 

mons cannot be turned into an administrative body. | 
At 8.15 we had a great battle on a private Bill. 
Croydon looks jealously on the growing popularity of 
Purley, which it supplies with trams, water, sewerage, 
and many other social services. Purley people say, 
“We do not want to be absorbed into a corporation— 
we are content to remain an urban district council.”’ 





The Local Government Board backed Croydon; Walter 
Long spoke vigorously on the other side. Croydon did 
not supply all these services philanthropically, but be- 
cause it paid them to do so; why take in Purley by 
force? Purley feared its rates would go up; why 
should these large corporations annex these Naboth’s 
vineyards whenever and wherever they chose? The 
Bill was thrown out, and Herbert Lewis, the Under- 
Secretary, was snubbed. 

At 11 Lloyd George brought in a Bill to amend the 
Bill that amended the Budget. “For the convenience 
of the House’’ he was going to join the Bill together 
again. Austen Chamberlain laughed him to scorn. 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer has muddled his 
own muddle,’’ said he. Frankly I could not make 
head or tail of Lloyd George’s somewhat lame explana- 
tion, but perhaps he will have a clearer brief from the 
permanent officials to-morrow. As his own side say, 
“L. G. is no good at figures ’’—which is bad for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of a great Empire. 


On Tuesday we had an affair of outposts. The 
subject of debate was the Civil Service Estimates, and 
the imperturbable James Hope suddenly got up and 
moved that the Prime Minister’s salary should be re- 
duced by 4100 on account of his failure to take the 
steps proper to his office to ensure the maintenance of 
a high standard of single-minded disinterestedness in 
public service. He reminded the House that the Lords, 
when they inquired into the action of Lord Murray, 
laid down a general rule applicable to the whole of the 
public services, prohibiting speculations in stocks and 
shares. This caused a most frightful row, and Whit- 
ley had all he could do to keep order. The Marconi 
scandal could no more be kept out of it than King 
Charles’ head out of Mr. Dick’s petition; it bobbed up 
time after time. Winterton, Archer-Shee, and all the 
stormy petrels were hovering round. Hugh Cecil could 
not understand the scruples of the Radical Party. All 
that he wanted was that Civil Servants should not do 
what Lloyd George and the Lord Chief Justice had done. 
Asquith took a line of his own; he artfully contrived to 
suggest that the Unionist Party were casting a slur on 
the Civil Service, and this resulted in some of our men 
not voting for Hope. There were 122 for the reduction 
and 274 against, giving the Government a majority of 
152. 








The “Ada Crossley’ scholarship for one year’s free 
tuition with Miss Dorothea Crompton has been awarded 
to Mr. Rowland Lewis; Miss Deborah Croot and Miss 
E. G. Newman being highly commended. 





The Leicester Galleries 


A‘ extremely interesting little collection of sculpture 

by Mr. Jo Davidson is now on exhibition at 
these galleries. In a few of the items the artist has 
boldly revived a form of sculpture which is now rarely 
seen—the form of sunk relief—with an effect which 
at first is not particularly striking, but which on pro- 
longed examination proves to be remarkably fascinat- 
ing. The “Faggot Carriers’? (No. 42) has the inti- 
macy of a delicate drawing with the added strength 
given by the edges that catch the light and throw a 
shadow, and this one exhibit would prove Mr. David- 
son to be a subtle artist. 
men he is very successful. The bust of Mr. Zangwill 
is exceedingly good, and there are excellent representa- 
tions of Lord Northcliffe, Frank Brangwyn, Dr. Georg 
Brandes, and others. The largest figure in the exhibi- 
tion it is unfortunately impossible to judge fairly; 
greater distance is needed for a competent appreciation 
of its modelling; we should say, however, that it is in 
the direction of the work from an actual sitter—as in 
the case of the fine bust of the American Ambassador 
—that Mr. Davidson’s most suggestive achievement is 
seen. There is great power and sense of character in 
every one of these studies. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE ALL-RUSSIAN RAILWAY TO THE FAR 
EAST 

PPROACHING completion in the Extreme East 

is a vast undertaking such as will exert an in- 

fluence upon the political situation in that region no 


less far-reaching than that which followed the opening ; 


to traffic of the Siberian and Manchurian Railway 
systems. 


came to the decision that communication with the shores 


of the Pacific through territory exclusively Russian had ; 


become vitally necessary. They saw clearly that the 


results of the war with Japan had completely changed 7 


strategical conditions in Eastern Siberia in a sense 
detrimental to Russia. Japan was firmly established 


in Korea and Southern Manchuria, where she was con- © 


structing a network of communications that led right 
up to her frontiers with Russia. 
territories she had stationed large armies of occupation, 
and, as far as Korea was concerned, had gained ports 


within a few hours’ steaming distance of Russia’s | 


maritime province and suitable for naval bases. It 
was little wonder, then, that the Russian Government, 
depressed by recent war abroad and revolution at home, 
became nervous as to the new situation in the Far East, 
The facts narrated were sufficient- grounds for this; 
but, in addition, to prompt a vigorous policy there 


In his studies of well-known . 


Some nine years ago, shortly after the con- E 
clusion of the Portsmouth Treaty, the Tsar’s advisers — 


Moreover, in these | 
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was the realisation that the provisions of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty forbade the use of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway for the transport of men and munitions. 
Eastern Siberia, and with it Vladivostock, the strong- 
hold of Russia’s defence in the Far East, and her only 
remaining port in this region, were thus placed in a 
position of strategical isolation. 

Hitherto Russian activity had largely found its 
natural outlet in the fertile territory to the south, where 
climatic conditions favoured energetic development and 
where existed blue water ports open to navigation 
throughout the whole year. The Siberian Railway left 
Siberia at the town of Manchuria, on the frontier of 
the territory of that name, and went southwards to Port 
Arthur on the one side, eastwards to Vladivostock on 
the other. Many years ago the point had been dis- 
cussed as to whether the more prudent scheme would 
have been to continue the Siberian line farther to the 
north through Russian territory and so to Vladivostock. 
In reply it was contended that penetration into Man- 
churia would shorten the route to the sea, and this 
advantage, together with the alluremert of the rich 
lands and ice-free ports of the south, was allowed to 
prevail. But when, later, it became evident that Japan’s 
triumph was inevitable, a decision to set in motion 
the rival scheme originally abandoned was quickly 
taken. Hastily plans were prepared for the building 
of a great railway from the Karimskaya-Stretensk 
branch of the Siberian Railway to follow the course of 
the far-flowing Amur River, connecting in the maritime 
province with Kharbarovsk, and thus, in conjunction 
with the Ussuri line which runs southwards from that 
place to Vladivostock, providing Russia with an all- 
Russian system from her European territory to the 
shores of the Pacific in the remote East. 

There were not wanting critics who argued that, if 
this policy had found favour at first, war with Japan 
would have been averted; but, on the other hand, the 
opinion is now widely held in Russia that sooner or 
later a clash with Japan was bound to come, and, that 
being so, it were better that the issue were fought out 
on the alien plain of Manchuria than that the precious 


heritage of Siberia should have constituted the stake. , 


The truth of this assertion became more than ever 
apparent when, after the war, Russia found that her 
communications in the Far East ended, as it were, no- 
where in particular ; that is to say, one arm of the grand 
railway system linked itself with Japan’s line, while 
the other, in order to reach its terminus at Vladivostock, 
had to pass through a thousand miles of Chinese terri- 
tory. It was believed that a reversion to the old idea 
of an all-Russian line along the banks of the Amur, 
far removed from hostile influences, would lead to a 
much-needed revival of Russia’s forward policy in the 
F ar East. The Council of Ministers acted with resolu- 
tion. A Bill authorising the undertaking was rushed 
through the Duma. The line was to be completed by 
1912, and was to cost thirty millions sterling. Another 
twenty millions was asked for doubling the entire 
length of the Trans-Siberian track. The proposal en- 





countered considerable antagonism, Count Witte being 








foremost among the opponents. Many politicians 
looked upon the scheme as a wild adventure. Russia 
in her convalescence, they said, had no resources left 
to embark upon an enterprise that, bearing the experi- 
ence of the past in mind, would ultimately provoke 
war. The Russian people were then sick of Far Eastern 
ventures. Not a few, and among these many prominent 
men, were prepared, if needs be, to see Eastern Siberia 
delivered over to Japan. Nor did details of the scheme 
itself escape bitter criticism. It was shown that no 
proper survey had been made. The route for the line 
would have to be cut through primeval forests and 
carried across lands that were then marshes. No labour 
was procurable on the spot. Finally, the climate was 
almost unequalled for rigour in any part of the world: 
Arctic in winter, tropical in summer, and in autumn 
a deadly alternation of these extremes. 

But the Tsar’s ministers were obdurate. It was not 
denied that little money was available for new State 
enterprises ; but for the Amur railway funds could and 
would be found. It was admitted that plans had been 
prepared merely from flying surveys, and that the route 
would lie largely through terra incognita; but the 
spokesmen for the Government insisted that Russian 
prestige as a world power was wrapped up in the pro- 
ject, and that were she not prepared to develop and to 
defend Eastern Siberia then the region would remain 
a tempting prey to Japan, whose popular clamour had 
already expressed itself in favour of absorption in this 
direction. For the rest, it was urged that Siberia with 
its twenty thousand miles of rivers and its rich re- 
sources, capable of supplying every need and every 
luxury of man, could be developed only by means of 
the projected railway. As was to be expected in a land 
where bureaucracy rules, the Government had its way. 

The line has taken longer to complete than was 
planned, and probably will not be opened to traffic be- 
fore the end of next year. In accordance with a settled 
policy Russian labour alone has been employed, for in 
Siberia, as in America and the British Colonies, the 
advent of the yellow man is sternly discouraged. 
Russia is now endeavouring to people her Eastern 
dominions with sturdy peasant settlers whose activities 
in time of peace will raise a natural barrier to Oriental 
immigration, and whose services in time of war will 
oppose armed force to Oriental aggression. It is esti- 
mated that within fifty years the population of the 
Empire will amount to three hundred million souls, and 
it is maintained that the overflow from Europe must 
find its outlet Eastwards. Unfortunately for Russia, 
Japan and China are also afflicted with surplus popula- 
tions. The empty territories of Siberia are therefore 
fated to play a great part in world destiny, and, more- 
over, a determining part in the relations between East 
and West. In the vast horizon of international politics, 
then, the Amur Railway has an importance of first 
magnitude. It signifies Russia’s determination to suc- 
ceed to the dominion of the Far East, and though its 
accomplishment is well within her legitimate mghts, 
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none the less will it be looked upon as a challenge to 
Japan. Taken in conjunction with the penetration of 
Mongolia, it is clear that Russia is vigorously pursuing 
a forward policy in the Far East. That fact will not 
perhaps for the present trouble the average man; his 
interest will be directed to the picturesque circumstance 
that Russia will shortly possess one of the longest rail- 
ways in the world, linking Europe with the Pacific 
through all-Russian territory, and rendering Siberia, 
a land hitherto regarded as one of mystery and eternal 
snows, almost as accessible from Charing Cross as any 
other part of the habitable globe. 





MOTORING 


| ee Congress of the International League of 
Touring Associations known as the L.I.A.T., 
which is being held in London this week at the invita- 
tion of the Automobile Association and Motor Union 
and the Cyclists’ Touring Club, is an annual gathering 
of representatives of the leading touring associations 
and clubs throughout the world. The combined mem- 
bership of the clubs and associations represented at 
the Congress exceeds 1,000,000 persons, whose in- 
terests include motoring, cycling, yachting, aviation, 
and all other methods of locomotion. Great Britain 
is represented by the Automobile Association, which 
has a membership of over 84,000, and by the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, which has 17,000 members. France is 
represented by the Touring Club de France and the 
Union Velocipedique, America by the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and even such small States as 
Luxembourg and Finland have sent their representa- 
tives. The ramifications of this League are now so 
extensive that every town in the whole of Europe, apart 
from the Balkan States and Russia, has its representa- 
tive or agent, from whom a traveller can obtain free 
advice or assistance on production of his card of mem- 
bership of the affiliated Association of his country. 


+ * * 


The League is continually striving to obtain further 
facilities for tourists in all countries, not only with 
regard to the elimination of troublesome Government 
formalities, but also in connection with the improve- 
ment of hotel accommodation, railway services, road 
signs, and road conditions generally. The head- 
quarters of the Congress are at the Great Central Hotel. 
French is the official language in which the proceedings 
are conducted, but the General Secretary of the League 
—Mr. G. A. Pos—is quite a model linguist, and it is 
the usual thing for him, at these annual Congresses, to 
translate into French the speeches made by the dele- 
gates from Germany, Spain, Holland, or Italy. The 
agenda covers a multitude of subjects affecting the wel- 
fare of motorists and cyclists, and several proposals 
with regard to the institution of new regulations, taxa- 
tion, and Custom House regulations relating to the 
use of motor vehicles in foreign countries will also be 














dealt with. The programme for the week includes 
many interesting excursions, including a 14-mile omni- 
bus trip through London on Wednesday, a halt being 


made at the Mansion House for refreshments, by invi- | 
tation of the Lord Mayor, and on the final day of the | 


Congress, the 3rd inst., a banquet will be held at the 
Welcome Club, Earl’s Court. 


* * * 


Motor races on the sands have become quite a popular : 


attraction with holiday visitors. A lengthy stretch of 


smooth sand forms an ideal racing surface, and the : 
series of open speed trials which have been held so far | 
this season have provided holiday-makers with many © 
a thrill from the abnormal speeds of the winning cars. © 
These events are also, of course, of great practical 7 
The most recent 
and important of these meetings, promoted by the — 
South Wales Automobile Club at Porthcawl Sands on ~ 
Saturday last, resulted in another triumph for the com- ~ 
peting Talbots, which accomplished the three fastest | 
times of the day. The 25/50 h.p. Talbot covered the 7 
one-mile course at an average speed of 71} m.p.h., | 
thereby establishing a new sands record; whilst the | 
most coveted prize of the meeting—the Bailey Challenge | 
Trophy—was secured for the second consecutive year | 
by Mr. G. Kenshole’s 12 h.p. Talbot. These successes © 
bring the Talbot “ firsts’? in open motoring competi- | 


value as tests of rapid acceleration. 


tions this season to a total of 36. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards — 


their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of the journal. 


necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 


faith, Those correspondents who do not wish their names 7 


to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copuhall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 





HERE is a complete absence of business on the Stock ~ 
It has” 

been refusing for so many months that the mort: 
indigent members are signing a petition to the committee 
begging them to go back to the old scale of commission. ” 


Exchange. The public refuses to speculate. 


The petitioners think that if speculation is made cheapet 


on the Stock Exchange more people will come into the 
We do not think that there is very much chance” 
of the petition being granted; the committee cannot pos 


market. 


sibly keep on changing the commission charges just be 
cause trade happens to die away for a few months. Also, 


the really important and wealthy firms have nothing to” 


object to in the present charges. It is true that the smal 


gambler cannot now make money on the Stock Exchangt 9 


because he must see a two-point rise before he gets any 
profit at all, but although speculation is nine-tenths of the 
business the committee can hardly be expected to arrange 
the whole of their trade to suit the gambler pure ané 
simple. We must remember that every transaction in the 


House is supposed to be a genuine purchase of a security. 


Each query must 7 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not | 
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The only difference between a speculation and an invest- 
ment purchase lies in the fact that in the one case the man 
pays for the stock and in the other case he borrows the 


money to pay for it. But an actual payment is made in 
both cases. We are in sympathy with the demand for more 
freedom of action and incline to think that the committee 
might very well abolish the distinction between the broker 
and the jobber. Also, the public would certainly be bene- 
fited by a reduction in commission rates; but the Stock 
Exchange is not run entirely for the benefit of the public— 
it is run for the benefit of the members. Many of its 
rules are cumbersome and old-fashioned, but on the whole 
the machine works very well. Undoubtedly it was a great 
mistake ever to have raised the scale of commissions, but 
having done so it seems entirely undignified to reduce 
them again directly. 

None of the issues offered last week went at all well. 
“ Borax’? Smith, who sold his Borax deferred at 36s. to a 
group, is probably congratulating himself, but the group 
cannot feel quite so happy. This week the Province of 
Quebec offer a million 44 per cent. stock at par. We do 
not like Canadian Provincial Government loans, but 
Quebec is one of the strongest of the provinces. The 
Manila Railway Company have offered £400,000 5 per 
cent. debentures at go. As the issue is practically guaran- 
teed by the Philippine Government, the bonds are attrac- 
tive. The issue of preference shares in the well-known 
shipping firm of Lamport and Holt is to be made, but 
whether Shipping shares will prove popular is another 
matter. The Stuposian Oil Fields, with a capital of 
£140,000, is asking the public for money to work a Gali- 
cian oil field; we have yet to find a Galician oil property 
that has proved satisfactory to those who subscribed to 
it. The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada has been financ- 
ing itself by means of an issue of short-dated notes. J. 
Lyons and Company are offering 44,000 ordinary shares 
at 45 15s., and the allotments will only be made to 
present shareholders. The public is in no mood to apply 
for anything. It finds every issue go to a discount, and it 
sees no reason why it should pay par. No one can 
blame it. 

Money, just at the end of the quarter, was dear for a 
few hours, but we must expect lower rates right through 
July and August. Indeed, when once the French loan is 
out of the way it is almost certain that our own Bank of 
England will reduce the rate to 2} per cent. There is 
ample money everywhere. 

In the Foreign market the horrible murder of Franz 
Ferdinand had no effect upon markets. Stock Exchanges 
throughout Europe have always looked upon him as a 
politician who was much more likely to involve Austria in 
a war than any other man in Europe. Therefore, horrible 
as the crime was, it afforded no excuse for selling stocks, 
and neither in Vienna nor in Berlin was there the smallest 
sign of panic. Big schemes are in course of arrangement 
for the formation of an Austro-Hungarian bank with im- 
portant English connections. This matter has been long 
discussed in financial circles, and it is to be hoped that it 
will shortly be brought to a head, for the Near East is 
naturally wealthy, and only requires capital for its de- 
velopment. There is nothing new to report in regard to 
the Brazilian loan; negotiations hang fire; the various 
groups certainly do not see eye to eye, and to be quite 

frank, Messrs. Rothschilds hold the key to the position. 
Brazil dare not move without the consent of this great 
house. She would be very foolish to quarrel with them at 
the present juncture. Indeed, I do not think that she has 
the remotest intention of doing this. Rothschilds have a 
very clear understanding of the whole position, and they 
are not at all inclined to depart from their policy. The 
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coupon on the debt has been paid, and the money for the 
sinking fund will be remitted this week. We understand 
that the person who issued the Alagoas bonds has been 
arrested in Paris, but it is said that the money for the 
coupon due this week is in Lloyds Bank, and that no de- 
fault will be made, at any rate, at the moment. We ad- 
vised our readers to sell Alagoas bonds when they were at 
85. They have now fallen to 60. They should still be sold, 
as there are various complications to be unravelled and 
disclosures to be made, and it is most improbable that the 
State of Alagoas will continue to pay interest on the half 
million loan when it has only received about £100,000 in 
cash, 

In the Home Railway market dealers continue to be 
scared by the strike troubles; persistent stories are put 
round of a universal railway strike that is to be started as 
soon as the summer begins. We do not believe these 
tales; they are merely political rumours invented to force 
on nationalisation. However, there are no buyers about, 
and although Great Western, Great Eastern, Great 
Northern and South Eastern and Chatham have all had 
fairly successful half years, the public resolutely refuses 
to purchase. 

In the American market business is non-existent. Wall 
Street, which used to deal in a million shares a day, is not 
now handling 100,000. ‘The whole of the finance section 
of America is furious with President Wilson because he 
does not realise that the trade is bad. The Wall Street 
Journal has instituted inquiries throughout the whole of 
the United States, and although a few firms declare that 
they are just as busy as usual, the bulk of the answers 
speak of an extremely depressed condition. Also, the 
number of idle cars increases every week, and the Steel 
Corporation figures are most unsatisfactory. About a 
dozen railway companies have passed their dividends, 
and three or four have reduced them. 

In the Rubber market various small reports have made 
their appearance. Perak has been compelled to reduce its 
dividend from 35 per cent. to 182 per cent. It should be 
able to pay 20 per cent. for the current year, and there is 
therefore no reason why anyone should sell the shares at 
their present price. Sapong is a very disappointing docu- 
ment, and the year ends in a loss. Brambakelly, one of 
the Harrisons and Crosfield group, is disappointing. Costs 
are high, and rubber appears to have been sold at a very 
low price indeed. It is not a company in which to 
hold shares. Jasin (Malacca) seems to us equally dis- 
appointing. We are assured that the ground here is very 
second-rate, and that the trees are not doing well. The 
public has got large blocks of shares at very high prices, 
and all it thinks about now is selling. 

There is nothing new to report in regard to the Oil 
market. The Egyptian figures are not reassuring, the out- 
put being down. The public refuses to gamble. The 
Mexican dividend on the ordinary quite failed to put any 
spirit into the market. Very little damage has been done 
in Mexican oil fields by the revolutionary party; neverthe- 
less, no one is inclined to buy the shares. Roumanian Con- 
solidated news is excellent, and if Mr. Barnett can find 
sufficient money to develop his ground he is likely to 
fulfil the promise made in his original prospectus. 

In the Mining market business is just as slack as it is 
everywhere else in the House. The indefatigable gamblers 
who are running the Canadian section keep on sending 
cables about Tough Oakes, but the carry-over facilities 
for the special settlement have been restricted. We need 
hardly say that we have continually warned our readers 
against this very dangerous gamble. There is no business 
doing in Kaffirs, and prices weaken. It is now said that 
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Sir Abe Bailey intends to take up the Rhodesian market 
again, but if this be the case he has not yet shown his 
hand, for Chartered, which are one of his favourite gam- 
bles, have been weak at 17s. No move has yet been made 
in Tanks. The Russian Mining Corporation report had 
no effect upon the market, and the shares are dull at about 
14, and Tanalyks have great difficulty in holding their own 
at 4. Tin shares are never mentioned. There have been 
no reports of any importance issued. Northern Copper 
now proposes to amalgamate with Bechuanaland Explora- 
tion, the object of course being to secure the Northern 
Copper cash for the Bechuanaland company. As these 
companies are controlled by Mr. Edmund Davis, we may 
be quite sure that the amalgamation would not have been 
proposed unless it would be quite certain to be carried 
through, but whether it will be for the benefit of the com- 
panies concerned is entirely another matter. 

In the Miscellaneous market business continues dull. 
There has been steady selling of Marconis down to 23. The 
members do not like the flamboyant speech at the Marconi 
Marine meeting; they think that it is bad taste of the 
Marconi people to blow their own trumpet—that should 
be left for other people. Brunner Monds are weak, and 
Borax Consolidated are now no better than 36s. 6d. There 
has been some buying of Delta Lands, which have risen 
2s. since we first recommended them. The report was 
liked, and it is clear that the company is doing well. 
Albert Bakers have been sold, the shareholders and the 
present managing director being at loggerheads. It is 
understood that the company is to be absorbed by the 
United Cigar Company. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. T.—Detta Lanp shares work out at present price at 
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about £156,000 for the whole cost of the companies’ 
assets. Apart from the actual land properties, the other 
assets are £98,632, so that a purchaser at present price 
gets all the land properties of the company for under 
£60,000. As the company has spent over £50,000 on 
electric light plant and villas at Meadi, the balance of the 
assets appear to be given away. There are still 500 acres 
of land outside Cairo, some building properties in Cairo 
and Alexandria, and various other assets, all of which have 
been steadily written down each year. On the balance- 
sheet figures the shares have a break-up value of 22s., so 
that although there is no chance of any dividend being 
paid for another two years, the share is undervalued 
to-day. : 

D. B., Exmouth.—We could not advise you to speculate 
in CoppER on the “‘bull’’ tack. There are very few buyers 
about, and in New York there is an immense hoard of re- 
fined Copper which the holders are always trying to get 
rid of. Therefore it seems to us that we shall see electro- 
lytic down to 13 cents. Indeed, that price has almost 
been reached by some of the smaller producers who are 
hard up for money. 

L. F., Church Stretton.—You should certainly hold on 
to your Brewery shares. The market remains quite good, 
and no one is inclined to sell. Prices of raw material are 
weaker, and the demand for beer keeps steady. Most of 
the large firms are doing a very good trade, and I expect 
that 1915 will be quite up to the average. Therefore I see 
no reason for getting out at the present time. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


GOOD NEWS FOR BASKISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—The letter from M. Julien Vinson which you pub- 
lished recently will surprise no one who knows how much 
harm his inaccurate and careless scribblings have done to 
Bascological Research. It is made up of suggestio falsi 
and suppressio ueri; and only in the interest of the un- 
initiated does any reply seem necessary. The Baskish 
vow was thought, if I remember rightly, by those who ex- 
amined it in 1904, to be of the time, if not in the hand- 
writing, of Bishop Zumarraga, who died in 1548. As it 
occurs in a book from his library printed in 1506, we may 
date it by his Episcopate. M. Vinson states that it con- 
tains the word gustirequin=cum omni, the copulative case. 
This is one of his falsities. The word gustirean, which 
does occur therein, is the Biscayan separative, or ablative 
case, meaning ex omni. Compare in the Catechism of 
Martin Ochoa de Capdnaga (Bilbao: 1656) daguianerean 
in the dedication, aciendarean p. 108, guztietarean p. 119, 
desastradurean p. 122, arean and Infernurean p. 123, 
Echerean p. 124, deungaetarean and Cerurean p. 126, 
bururean p. 138, idunerean p. 138 and p. 139. 
And the fact that gusti here has the modern 
spelling does not invalidate the argument from 
custiai=omnibus, the dative in the same document. It 
merely shews an overlapping of the old fashion by the 
new, like then for than, or shew for show in English books 
of the 18th century. ‘‘Van Eys’ edition of the 1896 pro- 
verbs” is a book quite unknown to me; and it is untrue 
that I “undervalue all work but’? my own. To point out 
a mistake in a book is a duty to its author, and to his 
readers. M. Vinson hurts himself more than anyone else 
by making assertions, that can not be proven. He goes on 
to say that ‘‘one may suppose” that ‘‘the so-called song 
of Lelo” was discovered by myself! No one but M. 








Vinson could possibly suppose so. All that I have written 
about the elo of Markina implies clearly that it had been 
studied by others for seventy years before I besieged the 
Baskish camp. And no ‘‘scholar’’ would write of the ‘‘song 
of Lelo’’: for he would know that that is the tautology of 
the ‘‘song of song’’; which, like too many of M. Vinsons 
published crudities, makes nonsense. May he think that 
Lelo is a proper name? 

It has been my luck to discover, and from time to time 
to announce, for instance in the Revue des Bibliothéques, 
for the years 1892 and 1893, the existence of books which 
do not appear in the Bibliographie de la Langue Basque par 
Julien Vinson, (Paris: 1891 & 1898.). This is a most 
interesting piece of diligent foundational work, deserving 
of passing into a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition. 
I have criticised it, only as I invite criticism for my own 
publications, namely, with a view to rendering it more 
useful and more valuable. 

This is an opportunity for informing M. Vinson that I 
got this morning from Messieurs H. M. Gilbert and Son, 
Booksellers, 19 The Square, Winchester, a book entitled : 
GRAMERA BeERRIA, ikasteko Eskualdunec § mintzatzen 
Espainoles; 6 sea Nueva Gramatica para ensefiar 4 los 
Vascos 4 hablar Espafiol, Por D. Francisco Jauregui de 
San Juan. 

La filologia cuenta el Escuara entre sus monumentos 
mas valiosos, barruntando recien el partido que podra 
sacar de esos restos tan venerables como desatendidos. 

Con una disertacion preliminar sobre el Vascuence y un 
espécimen de las antiguas poesias de los Cantabros. Por 
J. Mariano Larsen. Miembro del Instituto Histdrico, 
Profesor en la Universidad, etc. 

Buenos Aires. Libreria de Pablo Morta, frente al 
Colegio. 1860. 

It consists of xvi pages of Introduccién in Castilian, 
signed by J. M. Larsen, followed by 120 pages, and an 
Indice of 2 more. In this copy page 3, bearing Autorraren 
Prefaziua, follows immediately after p. xvi. Possibly, 
therefore, the two unnumbered pages of Indice at the 
end were meant to intervene at this place. The Baskish 
dialect used is the Labourdin; and Jaurégui often uses s 
where most Basks have written 2, which in Heuskara has 
the same sound. The six Baskish words of its title mean 
‘‘The New Grammar, for Heuskarians to learn to speak 
Spanish’’ (literally ‘‘in speaking by Spanish’’). By 
Spanish he means Castilian; although, Catalan, Valen- 
ciano, Andalus, Gallego, Bable Asturiano, and Aragonese, 
all claim to be Spanish. Of this book I gave a descrip- 
tion in Le Pays Basque, of Barritz, for the 24 Mars 1906, 
from a copy which I had found, on March g, 1906, in 
Bayonne, and from which the title-page and the Introduc- 
cién had disappeared. I then suggested from internal 
evidence that the first edition might be about 80 years old. 
But it will be seen that it belongs to the year 1850. I sold 
it with a copy of the third edition, of Buenos Aires and 
1883, (described on p. 385 of M. Vinsons Catalog) to a 
Biscayan collector of Baskish books living at St. Jean de 
Luz. On the reverse side of the yellow paper cover, there 
is this further contribution to Bibliography, namely : 

Obras de Relijion (sic) en Vasco que se hallan en venta 
en la misma Libreria. 

Jesu-Christoren Imitacionea  .............+0++ 1 tomo 15 ps. 
Meditazioneac Urtheco EbanjelioenGainean 1 ,, 18 ,, 


Andredena Mariaren Imitacionea ............ 3 te Me 
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One wonders how many of these books that Libreria 
disposed of at those ambitious prices ! 

It is interesting to note that Herr Larsen, in his intro- 
duction, refers among other authors to Colonel Vallancey, 
who wrote ‘“‘The Japanese Language collated with the 
Irish.’’ (Dublin ; 1782) ; and to M. Garay de Monglave, who 
wrote ‘‘The Song of Altabizcar,’’ as I was informed by his 
cousin Captain Duvoisin, who translated into Baskish the 
Vulgate Bible, and the beginning of ‘‘Don Quixote’’ (pub- 
lished at the Imprimerie Seitz, Biarritz, in 1904). This 
song, as well as the famous Lelo, of Markina, is included 
in this Introduction, pages xiii-xvi. 

But still more interesting is the fact that the cover of 
this book, being very thin, had been strengthened by the 
following title-page pasted onto each inside : 

‘‘Gramera Berria, ikasteko Eskualdunec mintzatzen 
Espainoles, dibiditua bi partetan; lehena ortografiaren 
gainian, eta bigarrena lenguayaren ikasteko erreski mint- 
zatzen. Formatua Francois Jauréguy Donibandarrac 

Buenos Ayresetan: Imprenta Errepublicanuan, Calle 
San Francisco No. 194. 1850.”’ 

This may be rendered: ‘‘The new grammar, for the 
Heuskarians (i.e., Basks) to learn to speak Spanish, 
divided in two parts; the first upon the Orthography, and 
the second for to learn to easily speak the Language.’’ 
(Literally ‘‘in easily tunging of the Language.’’) 
Formed by Francois jaurégui of St. Jean (de Luz). In 
Buenos Aires: At the Republican Printing-house. 

Hence it appears that Francois Jauregui (=Palace) was 
a native of St. Jean-de-Luz, (B.P.), and that the first 
edition of his new grammar appeared in 1850. After a 
dip into warm water, one copy of this isolated title-page is 
gone to the British Museum, as a decoy to the rest of the 
volume. The other has been mounted in the new-found 
edition of 1860, which now belongs to the Bodleian Library. 
I remain, Sir, yours, Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

The Oxford Union Society, June 15, 1914. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN IDIOM. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Dear Sir,—In the last issue of THz Acapemy Mr. Parker 
takes exception to some remarks I made in the course of 
a review of ‘‘English Idiomatic and Slang Expressions 
done into German,’’ by Messrs. Parker and Torrens. His 
first criticism seems to lead insidiously towards the deep 
waters of phonetics, into which I have no intention of 
plunging ; but when Mr. Parker says that ‘‘the pronuncia- 
tion of German is easy,’’ with the exception of five sounds, 
he invites examination of the reasons that impelled him to 
make those exceptions. The authors most sanely dissuade 
their readers from hoping ever to speak like Germans; 
therefore they admit approximate pronunciations. An 
English vowel is never the exact equivalent of a German 
vowel, and, for che matter of that, the consonants present, 
for the curious, strange little variations. The English os 
in ‘‘day’’ is a diphthong, as is also the ‘‘o”’ in ‘‘nose’’; 
that is the real difficulty with these two sounds ; when that 
fact is appreciated, the approximate pronunciation is as- 
sured. The seeker after perfection may subsequently deal 
with the isolated first half of his English diphthong, and 
teach it to imitate more closely the German ‘‘a’’ (or ‘‘e’’), 
or ‘‘o.’’? Another of the five selected sounds hardly justi- 
fies its position ; the German ‘‘z’’ is not on the same plane 
as ‘‘ch,’’ which demands the diniins of special muscles ; 








in English, not, indeed, at the beginning of a word, but 
in such combinations as ‘‘cats and dogs.” 

I withdraw ‘‘alte Weiber,’’ yielding to superior knov. 
ledge and experience ; my criticism was perhaps clumsily 
expressed, but what I intended to convey was this: as the 
book is intended for the use of Englishmen, it is hardly 
worth while giving the colourless German versions of pic. 
turesque English expressions; we only want the strong 
German equivalents of banal English. 

I owe an apology, though; it is for my brilliant sugges. 
tion of ‘‘Backfisch’’ for ‘‘flapper,’’ which was incorporated 
in the book before I made it. I am, yours faithfully, 

Tue REVIEWER. 


OF THE SUN. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 

Sir,—May I correct two slight misprints that crept into 
this article in your last issue? 

I wrote originally that the Swahili were the least un. 
intelligent natives, and I submitted that an occasional 
whipping does the negro less harm than him who gives 
it. The demoralising effect of using a kiboko on your own 
species probably makes ‘itself felt more in the tourist. As 
for the native, he is eminently not always the wise man 
for whom reproof suffices! Yours, etc., 

Teignmouth, June 27th. F. G. AFLALO. 
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